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INTBODUCTION 


It seems inentable that !Mazarin wll always suffer 
comparison witli Eicbclicu. The latter, who lias been 
described as the greatest political genius which France 
has ever produced, appeals to the imagination by the 
firmness and the success of his policy. The ability with 
which he managed the foreign affairs of France, and his 
creation of an administrative system which continued 
to the Revolution, place Richelieu in the foremost rank 
of French statesmen. And yet his successor, though 
less illustrious, equally deserves to stand among those 
who have contributed most to the greatness of France. 
What MM. Hanotaux and d’Avenel have done for 
Richelieu’s memory has been done for IMazarin by M. 
Cheruel. He has made it impossible for us to regard 
Mazarin as a mere Italian adventurer, or to agree -with 
Micbelet that “ he was an unprincipled actor, libertine, 
and gambler, who subordinated every question of State 
policy to the meanest regard for his personal interests ; 
a miser whose glaring avarice was without a single 
redeeming quality.” It must be remembered that 
Richelieu advised the choice of IMazarin as his suc- 
cessor, that" during the last year of Richelieu’s life 
Mazarin shared that statesman’s secrets, and that on 
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the htter’s death Mazann was at once admitted to 
the Council of State In M Cheruel s opinion and in 
that of all competent histomos, Richelieu's choice was 
fully justified Unhke Richelieu, Mazann had an 
Italian’s love of intrigue and diplomacy, and was aln ays 
confident of his ability to bend his opponents to his will 
The history of Mazann from 1643 to 1661 is not only 
the history of France, but also the history of Furope 
The difficulty, therefore, of wnting an adequate biography 
of him is at once apparent M Cheruel s two great works 
which deal avith the penod comprise no less than seven 
volumes, which contain ample matenaU for forming 
an estimate of Mazann s character and work In that 
historians opinion Mazann was an indefatigable and 
patriotic minister whose fame pnncipally rests upon his 
success in making Franco illustnous by her victories 
and diplomatic tnumphs and in leaving her on his death 
the leading power in Europe 

The multitude of Mazannadcs winch appeared, and the 
brilliant memoirs of the Fronde period, throw interest- 
ing side lights on the shifting currents of public opinion in 
Pans during the stormy years between 1648 and 1653 , 
but as real guides to an appreciation of Mazann s char 
acter and aims they are utterly untnistworth} Jloro 
light IS cast on the objects of the cardinals policy 
and on bis Iiterarj and artistic tastes by the inaahiable 
collections of his own Letters, by the Invtntaxre dc tous 
les TMuhles du. *Cardinal Mazann (edited bj the Due 
d’Auraale), and by the PaJais Mazann bj the Comte 
do Laborde Tlie perasal of the aboie udl not only 
illustrate Mazann s pn\ate life, but will full) justifj 
the conclusions aimed at bj M Chdniel Irccdfroni 
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the influence of the pamphlets of the Fi’onde period, the 
student of Mazarin’s life has now the means of estimating 
at their real worth Mazarin’s services ‘to his adopted 
country. 

As a foreign politician and diplomatist Mazarin has 
had few equals among French statesmen, and he deserves 
full credit for his great diplomatic triumphs. The 
Peace of Westphalia, the League of the Ehine, the 
English Alliance, the Peace of thePyrehees, and the Treaty 
of Oliva form a brilliant list of successes unequalled in 
the life of any French minister. So fully engrossed was 
he in the complicated struggle with the Emperor and 
Spain, that he neglected the internal affairs of France 
and underrated the strength of the opposition headed 
by the parlement of Paris. He paid dearly for that mis- 
calculation, though it is questionable if, under the existing 
circumstances, success abroad was at that time compatible 
or possible with administrative reforms at home and a 
policy of severity towards the nobles. Be that as it 
may, no sooner had the storm in Paris broken out than 
Mazaiin addressed himself with vigour to the task of 
repressing internal disorder. After a long and weary 
period, from 1648 to 1653, he succeeded, and the 
monarchy was once more supreme in France. The last 
eight years of his life were then devoted to recovering 
for France that position in Europe which during the 
Fronde troubles she had temporarily lost. In 1661 he 
died, having completed Richelieu’s internal policy, and 
leaving that statesman’s administrative system in full 
working order. The destruction of the Hapsburg 
schemes had also been effected, and on his death Mazarin 
left France in a stronger position then she had enjoyed 
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at any previous period in her history Industrious, 
patient, ‘subtle, and adroit, Mazann proied to be one of 
the most sagacious and successful statesmen in French 
historj He was esscntnllj a diplomatist, and his greatest 
triumphs were tniimphs of diplomacy 

ARTHUR IIASSALL. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY YEARS OF MAZARIN’s MINISTRY 
1643-1646 

Youth of Mazavin — His einiiloyment by Richelieu — Death of 
Richelieu and of Louis XIII. — Mazarin First Minister — The 
situation in France — Rocroi — Rise and fall of the Importants 
— Policy of the great nobles — Strength of the government — 
Financial difficulties — The opposition of the parlcmcnt of 
Paris — The battles of Diittlingen, Freiburg, Mergentheim, 
and Nbrdlingen — The war between Sweden and Denmark — 
Mazarin’s diplomacy — The Peace of Bromsebro — Results of 
FTordlingen — The failure atOrbitello — The capture of Dunkirk 
— Mazarin’s position in 1646 and 1647 — Arrival of some of 
his relations — Necessity for a vigorous foreign policy. 

Richelieu died on the 5th of December 1642 ; on the 
following day Louis XIII. announced that he had chosen 
Mazarin to be First Minister. Giulio Mazarini, or Jules 
Mazarin, as the French call him, w^as bom on July 14, 
1602, at Piscina, a small village in the Abruzzi. His 
father was a certain Sicilian, by name Pietro Mazarini, 
his mother was Hortensia Buffalini, who Avas renowned 
for her beauty. To the latter the young Giulio owed 
much of his future success, for it was due to her efforts 
that he first studied under the Jesuits at the Roman 
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mother ind toAIaz.irin, ^^ho, whilo en(lea^ ouniy till the 
outbreak of the liondc to preserve internal peace, v\as 
ahra^s jealoiJa of an) attacks on the roial prerogative 
In her ittitulc of constant \ntchfnlness over her sons 
rights Anne was cvcrlo^all) supported bj tlie cardiinl 
whom the ^mlemenl reganled with rci'on ns its principal 
foe Tlio parlement had c'c|iccted that Anno would 
prove pluUt and carr) out its wishes Hcforo long 
liovrcver the queen mother definitel) indicated the 
position which as regent, she intended to adopt, and 
from that moment the rift between the parlemenl and 
the gov ernraent became deeper and deeper 

On the evening of Maj 18, tho queen inotlicr 
announced a decision winch proved to bo a momentous 
one m the histor; of the rrctich monarch) Marann 
was confirmed in his position is 1 irst Minister, and the 
hopes of tho pcrUmftit were disappointed. The work of 
con«oh htmj, the French monarch) was not to bo in 
temij to 1 and tlic polic) of humlhng tho Austro 
'>pam«h house was to bo continue 1 

Hatred of Iiiclichcu as First Minister had been general 
imong the noble cli«3 during the greater part of I onis 
Mil B rci^n Anne a nniiounccmcnt prcMgtd tho con 
timtancc of a s)Rtcmof government which was o lions 
to the ftu hi IS well ns to the Icpil an tocrac) Tho 
(li* ifTcctctl thtrefore at oner n«olvctl to resist tin, rule 
of Matarin an 1 n bv «tcm of uncomprt mi’iiig opjioution 
to tlic « iprrmac) i f an Italian advcnlurtr was oigani«td 
The sitiniion of bran t was at this time cvlrcmelv 
cnMcak 1 ich'”h n « death alrcad) In I diwi^trom cfTccls 
on thciuhtarj a Inunislnti n an I cncrgciie action on 
the jarl of the g iv eminent was nrcc«aarv Ammtmiti m 
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was deficient, supplies of all kinds were with difficulty 
forthcoming, and the bonds of discipline had been 
seriously relaxed. While the ranks were weakened by 
frequent desertions, general officers had left their re- 
spective posts, and many of the subalterns were absent 
from their duty. It seemed very doubtful if the army 
of the North would be able to take the field. Equally 
serious had been the effects of the death of the great 
cardinal • on the stability of the government. Many 
persons imprisoned or exiled b}^ Richelieu now returned 
to Paris, and were ready to avenge their wrongs on his 
successor. Anxious to secure pensions and offices, they 
were wanting in political responsibility, and cared nothing 
for the welfare of France. The return of these exiles 
rendered Mazarin’s position unspeakably difficult, and 
forced him for a time to -adopt a policy of compromise. 

The issue was, however, plain. Was the work of 
crushing the great nobles, and of making French in- 
fluence supreme on the Continent, to be continued? 
Was the French monarchy to symbolise the unity of 
France? Mazarin embodied the continuance and de- 
velopment of Richelieu’s policy. He consistently aimed 
at abolishing feudalism and making the monarchy 
supreme. Consequently, he at once became the object 
of bitter attacks. All those who disapproved of 
Richelieu’s policy immediately rmiged themselves in 
opposition to Mazarin, and resolved to abolish the post 
of First Minister. For some ten years the internal 
development of France was checked, while the feudal 
and legal aristocracies endeavoured to regain their lost 
positions, to reverse the foreign policy of the last two 
reigns, and to destroy Mazarin. In consequence of the 
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cessation of Kichelicu’s drastic methods the nobles and 
poTlement did succeed m plunging France into confusion, 
and by their action fnllj justiBcd the measures bj w Inch 
they were ultimately 8upprc<«sed The new policy of 
leniency and concession in place of tint of 'tern repres 
Sion was, howc\er, seen after a few jears to haie failed 
in cver^ respect, hut it was not till 1653 that Jlazann 
was able to remedy the evil results of the eas^ rule of 
Anne of Austna from 1C43 to 1648, and of his own 
neglect of the internal administration 

Mazann, during the fir«t jears of his mmislrj, found 
himself in aacrj diflicult {losition Unlike Ktchchcti, 
who Mas supported bj the king, Mazann could onlj rclj 
upon a woman and a child , and Anne of Austna, bj her 
good nature and <le«ire to satisfy cacrjlxnlj, made a 
stern pohcT for the time impossible Opposed to him 
were "powerful niaU and redoubtable enemies,' and 
while lie had the management of llie kingdom placed in 
his hands, his w ork w as contiimallj hampered bj the acts 
of the queen mothers fncnd«, who, hillicrto exiled and 
di«„racod were returning m large numbers to France 
Fortunatelj he was able to iinrnil the aanoua plots 
formed against him m I ranee, ailiilc hia intiniato 
acquaintance avith the political state of 1 uropo stowl him 
m gooil stead in «lircfting the foreign pohej of the 
kingdom, iteforc the first surpnio occa.^ioricd bj the 
coMfirma*! tn of ^lazann m hii |K><t as I irst Minister had 
worn oT caim the nows of the decMiai aictoryof Itocnii. 
Nothing cou! I liaic I auvnc^l more op|>ortun !j for the 
muiisitr The nnnrnt was B*rin,.lhcticd, Its tminies 

confoumk 1, an I tlie carlj jear* of the reign openc<l in 
bnllunt fisluon ^IazJnn hal fo'-lui atclr conf rtned 
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tlie Duke of Engliien, son of Prince Henry of Conde, in 
the command of the army of the North. His genius for 
war not being at the time generally known, the veteran 
I’Hopital was chosen to guide and control his actions. 
On assuming the command, Enghien’s ascendency was 
at once felt. He restored the discipline and confidence 
of the army and made preparations for taking the 
offensive. The Spanish arm)', however, under Mello, 
forestalled his intentions, and as a preliminary to the 
invasion of France, and to a march upon Paris by the 
valle 3 fs of the Marne and the Aisne, the Spanish general 
besieged the small fortress of Eocroi. Putting aside 
FHdpital’s plea for caution, Enghien, ably supported by 
Gassion, a cavalry leader of great promise, rapidly 
advanced, and on May 19, 1643, the famous battle of 
Eocroi was fought. The Spanish army, which included 
manj>- Italians and Walloons, numbered 27,000, against 
their opponent’s 23,000. At first the French left wing 
was driven back and the Auctory of Spain seemed assured. 
But Enghien’s dash and skill restored the fortunes of 
the day, and he Avon a decisive Auctory over the renoAvned 
and experienced troops opposed to him. For the first 
time in a hundred years, Spain suffered a defeat at the 
hands of France. Until the fatal day of Blenheim the 
ascendency of French arms in Europe Avas established. . 
Thionville Avas at once besieged, and, OAving to Enghien’s 
engineering skill, surrendered on August 18. These 
successes strengthened the hands of the minister and 
enabled him to deal an overwhelming bloAv at the cabal 
of the Impmimts, Avho, headed by the Duke of Beaufort, 
Avere conspiring to bring about his doAvnfall. 

The conspirators — Avho included the Duchess of 
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Clicviciisc, Eicholicu’s old cncm} and the most famous 
political schemer of thodaj , the Bishop of Boau\ais, an 
intriguer of the first \iater, “the most idiot of idiots", 
Monti (5sor, "mIio Ind the outside of a Cato, but none of 
hisMrtuis the DuchessofMontbazon and the beautiful 
Dnchc'is of Longuc\iUc> two clover and imscnipulous 
court ladies , the Dube of Beaufort , and the rascally 
Abb6 de la Hniijre — had determined to play upon 
Anne of Austria’s gootl nature, to dcstroj Richelieu’s 
sj stem and change his polici , and, in a w onl, to seize 
the go\crnmcnt Mazarin himself uas aliio to the 
hatred w Inch pursued Richelieu’s inemor} , and counselled 
toleration of all opinions. “Time," ho wrote, “mil 
a\ enge that great man of all these insults, and those who 
blame him to-day mil find out hereafter, perhapi, how 
much his guidance would ha\e been necessary to com 
pleto the happiness of the realm — the happiness of which 
ho has laid the foundation Let ns then suffer the 
malice of ignorant and prejudiced minds to e\aporate 
freely, since opposition mil onlj sene to irritate it” 
These bioad minded mows faded to conciliate the Im 
portani^, and when the Ducheso of Montbizon was exiled 
for insulting the queen Beaufort rcsoh ed to have the 
cardinal assassinated The plot faded, and on Septem 
ber 2 Beaufort was arrested, and the Importants aartuallj 
ceased to exist This \igorous action on the part of the 
goi cmmeiit as receii cd u ith general satisfaction “The 
whole population, wrote Mazann, “ivas oierjoyed,” 
It was now clearlj manifest that, though Jlazarin’s 
courtesy and gentleness bore a striking contrast to the 
domineering manner of his predecessor Richelieu him'^elf 
was no less resolute than the Italian cardmaL hlen 
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rcooirniVpd liiiit Kiclu’iionV inando had ituU’i'd doceiidod 
on ^lar..irin. ‘‘I! n'o>t pa-? mort : i! n'a rpn* riianuo' dVi"o,’' 
\va? tho fir-'t liin' of a rondrau cojupo'-fd aftor tin* 
<r<'(>’l of Si'pti’iidn'r in vlii'dt it wa*! wittily 

suggO'^tcd that Marat in v.a*^ lii.'holiiMi hint'-olf. 

Tltongh tlio carditial wa‘- now tirnily t’*-tah]i-hi’il in 
power, and anpporlod at eom-t hy many devoted frii'iid.*;, 
such Antoine, Mardtnl of tJntmont, Jo’in'-rotior. the 
Count of Tiv-'ine':, Roger dn Ple'-'^i-;, the Mnrijt!i‘: of 
Idancnnit. atid others he had many rorion;. dinieiil'ies 
to fare. ’liio Duke of Otlean'^ and the Condi- f.amily 
were ntuinally joalotiK and tieriron'M'>f f-eenring impoit- 
ant jtrovincial govenimentr. Ilcttry Coinir- demanded 
l„;ingncdoc for himself and tltc estate^ of (lhantilly and 
Dnnimaitin, — in f;ict. the whole of the domain-j of hi« 
brotlier-indaw, Henry of Montmoreney, Knghien was 
to have Ihirgundy; and as the Ibiko of ],ongneville, 
Condo's son-in-law, was governor of Normandy, it was 
evident that acquioseence with dcmtind'- such as these 
would prove highly detrimental to the dcvelojnncnt of 
the French monarchy. Orleans, on hi« jtart, ilcmanded 
Champagne with Sedan. Cardinal Fichi h.ad advised 
Maz.arin to bring .-diout an nnder.'-tanding between 
Orleans and Henry Conde, and to rule by their tneans. 
^Mazarin, however, made no attempt to carry ont thi.s 
suggestion. He preferred the .safer plan of playing 
them off the one against the other; and for carrying 
ont this policy he was by nature rcmarhnbl}' well stiited. 
By giving Languedoc, on which Conde had set his heart, 
to Orleans, he preserved the friendshij) of the latter and 
stirred up strife between the two families. All through 
the year 1043 the provincial question had occupied his 
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nimd The increase in taxition, and the seventy and 
dishonesty of the methods of collecting taxes, had caused 
great discontent in the country districts, and in the 
autumn of 1G43 the peasants of Eoiicrguo rose, and 
their example nras shortly afterwards imitvted by the 
people in Lower Poitou, Saintonge, and the Angoumois 
Langeron, to whom had been committed the duty of 
suppressing tlio rising, after meeting with serious resist- 
ance, put douTi the rcaolt in Eouergue with an armed 
force , but in the other districts the nobles themselves 
took part in the risings, and a state of things somewhat 
similar to that then existing in England was created A. 
small army was promptly sent to the disturbed distncts, 
but measures of 8C\enty were rarely employed, and a 
general amnesty was granted By this mixture of firm 
ness in suppressing disorder and of humanity in sparing 
the people, Mazann succeeded by the beginning of 1644 
m restoring order in the provinces Like the Norman 
kings, Mazann had fully realised tint it ^\as politic to 
be generous to the mass of the nation, u ho would be if 
ell governed, a source of wealth to the croivn “ The 
queen’s absolute intention, he wrote to the xntendant of 
Languedoc, is that every possible facility may be gi\ en 
to the people to pay the subventions which the inevitable 
necessity of public affairs compels Her Majesty to require 
from them hleanwhile other but not less effectne 
measures neie being taken to ensure the stability of the 
government Behoving that the influence of the 
episcopacy was used against him and fearing lest the 
queen should be affected by it, Mazann ordered some 
sixty two bishops to return from Pans to their dioceses 
The cardinals triumph over the nobles, the bishops, 
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and the court ladies was due in great measure to his 
personal influence with the queen. At the time the 
strength of this influence was never suspected, and 
]\Iazarin’s fall was confident!}’- anticipated. The secret of 
this influence was for two centuries a source of difficulty, 
but from Michelet’s time historians of high authority 
have accepted the view that jMazarin and Anne of 
Austria were united by marriage. Mazarin had early 
gained not only the admiration, but also the aficction of 
the queen-regent. To this aficction was due the fidelity 
with which Anne adlicred to the fortunes of the cardinal 
-during the whole of the Fronde period. To this affec- 
tion were due the earlier and later triumphs of Mazarin. * 
Being only in deacon’s orders, Mazarin, though a cardinal, 
could lawfully marry. 

So far the anxieties of the government had been the 
natural outcome of the changes consequent upon the 
deaths of Eichclieu and Louis XTIT. The initial diffi- 
culties of the new reign had been overcome and the 
rule of Anne of Austria and of Mazarin had been 
apparently firmly established. It remained to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. To effect this desir- 
able end, large supplies of money were absolutely 
necessary. Eichelieu had left the finances in a desperate 
condition. The system of farming the taxes was a most 
ruinous one, and it was only by borrowing at an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest that funds could be procured. In 
1644 the expenditure had risen from 99,000,000 livres in 
1642 to 124,000,000, of which 59,000,000 never reached 
the treasury. It was necessary to raise money, and 
during the contests of the government with t\\e parlement 
of Paris not only were the glaring defects of the French 
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fin'incial system made apparent, but many points of 
comparison between the situation m England and that 
in France could be observed 

Early m 1644 Particelli d’Emery, the dishonest con 
trollcr general of finance, imposed a tax. of forty sous on 
every ioise of land built upon, outside the walls of Pans 
The inhabitants affected appealed to the parlment, and 
a contest arose between that body and the government 
Simultaneously in the provinces nots took place against 
the imposition of certain taxes The danger of a general 
upnsmg all o\cr the country was a real one, and before 
It the government recoiled It was resolved to with 
draw the edict of the toisi, and to substitute a taxe des 
ais^s which would not fall on the poorer classes By 
this tax Emery expected to obtain about forty millions 
But the parlement, on the suggestion of Omer Talon, the 
advocate general, demanded that the whole of the legal 
class should be exempted from tbe operation of this 
measure As many others also obtained exemption, it 
resulted that upon the fanners of the revenue would 
fall the full force of the exaction This necessary but 
unpopular class at once raised a great outer} If they 
were abandoned by the court they would no longer 
furnish the required supplies The public credit would 
be ruined and the government would be helpless 
Recognising that the numerous exceptions had destroyed 
the utility of the tax, Emery at once withdrew it, and 
in March 1645 reimposed the tots^ The opposition 
which this measure provoked was so violent that Anne 
arrested and exiled some of the members of tbe park 
merit In an interview held previously, Anne had 
silenced the President Gajant vMth the words, “Taisez 
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vous ; jo vous connais vicux foil.” In spite of tho energy 
shown by the govennnontj Mazarin recognised tho exist- 
ence of deep discontent in the country. Had it not 
been for the victor}' of Enghien and Turenne at 
Nordlingen in August 1645, an early outbreak of the 
Fronde iniglit ha've taken place. The s'ictor}', hoAvcA'er, 
enabled the court to adopt a bold attitude, and j\Iazarin 
hoped that other successes such as that won at 
Nordlingen would enable him to make a satisfactory 
peace, to be followed by tho establishment of order and 
prosperity in France. 

After the Rocroi and Thionville campaign, a force 
under Eantzau had penetrated into Gennany, where it 
was defeated at Diittlingen by Mercy, the Austrian 
general. That reverse was, however, compensated for 
by the French success in three desperate battles at 
Freiburg in 1644, where Turenne and Condd both 
showed great skill. By the end of 1644 French armies 
were in occupation of the Rhine Valley. In 1645 
Turenne, like Villars in the Spanish Succession War, 
made an attempt to unite with the Swedes in a concerted 
• advance upon Vienna. Ragotsky, Prince of Transylvania, 
had been won over by Mazarin, and had engaged to aid 
the Swedish general Torstenson, Avhile Turenne marched 
on Vienna through Swabia. Unfortunately for the 
success of the scheme, Turenne, on May 5, 1645, was 
defeated at Mergentheim, and Torstenson was incapaci- 
tated by illness. Reinforced by Enghien and eight 
thousand men, Turenne avenged the check which he 
had received by aiding his brilliant colleague to win the 
battle of Nordlingen on August 3. In this desperate 
struggle, in which both sides suffered heavily, I\Tercy 
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w'X’i killed, but so Pc\erc ncro the French losses that, 
though the road to Vienna laj open, lurenrie uas unable 
to advance Morcoaer, aa Ragotshy and Torstenson, 
uho had recovered from lus illness, had both retreated, 
and as Fnghien uas ill, it Mould have been foil} to have 
moved foiuard uith a ucalvcned force As it uaS, 
liovvovcr, the reputation of the French arms was full} 
re established, and the hands of the opposition, exultant 
after ifergontheim, were weakenetl 

A feu days after the battle of Noidlingen, Mazann 
had achieved a valuable diplomatic success Since the 
beginning of lCi4 Sweden and Denmark had been at 
war — the result of Austrian intrigues at Copenhagen 
Torstenson and Horn thereupon invaded Denmark, 
leaving Franco to hear the weight of the struggle in 
German} This diversion of the Swedish forces tended 
to prolong the war against the Hapsburgs, and Mazarm 
hastened to intervene at Copenhagen and Stockholm in 
favour of peace Ho was supported by the presence of 
a Dutch fleet in the Baltic, preliminaries of peace were 
signed at the end of the year 1G44, and Torstenson 
returned to Germany vMth his troops Under the 
mediation of the 1 rcnch ambassador, la Thuillene, 
conferences between the Danish and Swedish envoys 
wore opened at Bromsebro Influenced by the successes 
of the Swedes m Germany and Bohemia where, in 
April, Torstenson defeated the Austrians at Jankowitz, 
and by the determination of the Dutch to support Sweden, 
Christian IV of Denmark consented to the proposed 
teims, and on August 14, 1645, the Treaty of Bromsebro 
was signed France had not only brought about peace, 
but had secured definite temtonal adv antages for her ally 
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At the same time Mazarin recognised the advantage 
of conciliating Denmark, and on November 25, 1645, 
he made a treaty with that power advantageous to 
French commerce. He also endeavoured to strengthen 
the French alliance with Poland and Transylvania, and 
spared no pains to gain for France the position of pro- 
tectress of the German princes and German liberties. 
The military successes of Turenne and Enghien in 
Germany, of Gassion and Eantzau in Flanders, and of 
Harcourt and of la Mothe-Houdancourt in Spain, tended, 
to place France in the first rank among the European 
powers. This position had been won by an unpopular 
Italian cardinal, who, while conducting complicated 
negotiations, and superintending distant military opera- 
tions, was engaged at home in a continuous struggle 
Avith a violent and unpatriotic opjDosition, and with 
increasing financial difficulties. Taking advantage of 
the victory of Nordlingen, Mazarin determined to strike 
a blow at the opposition without delay. 

On September 7, 1645, a few weeks after Nordlingen, 
a lit de justice Avas held. The parlement adopted a sub- 
missNe tone and registered nineteen financial edicts, 
creating many new offices and taxing various trades ; 
Avhile the government Avisely Avithdrew the toisd and 
the taxe des aises. Mazarin had triumphed, but his 
triumph Avas mainly due to the opportune victory of 
Nordlingen. This success gave the government three 
jmars of breathing-time, during which the opposition of 
the parlement to the minister increased. For the moment, 
hoAvever, Mazarin had Avon a distinct success. His 
power increased, and he Avas given the duty of super- 
intending the education of the young king. In spite of 
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bis momcntar} tnumph o\er bis enemies, the opposition 
to the minister grew steadily during the j cars succeeding 
the battle of Nordhngen Afazarin nas continually 
attached both openly and covertly by his enemies 
Ev cn Orleans, influenced by such men as Louis d’Astarac, 
the Marquis of Fontrailles, one of the most dangerous 
characters of the day, and by the ambitious Duchess of 
Jlontbazon, took up an attitude of opposition, v\hich, 
while not a serious danger, tended further to increase 
the difficulties of the government 
, More dangerous was the hostility of Henry of Cond^ 
His hatred of Mazann had never ceased, and he now 
took advantage of the battle of Nordhngen to demand 
for hi3 son Engbien the sovereignty of Charleville sur 
Meuse On Mazarm’s refusal, Cond^ took every oppor 
tunitj, m conjunction with the Count of Chavigny, to 
oppose and hamper the minister At the same time 
Paul Gondi, coadjutor of his uncle, the Archbishop of 
Pans, began his celebrated career of hostility to Mazann 
and- to the French gov emment Richelieu would hav e 
cut short these numberless intngues by arrests and 
executions Mazann met them by dissimulation. An 
adept him'ielf m the art of intrigue, he eventually 
defeated his enemies with their own weapons But the 
opposition was so widespread, and had now, by the 
leniency of the government, been allowed to become so 
powerful, that there is little doubt that, in spite of Nord 
hngen and other victories hlazann would have been 
dnven from France had he not continued to possess the 
full confldence and affection of the queen regent If, 
as has been taken for granted, the cardinal and Anne 
of Austria were united by a secret marriage, it is easy 
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to explain the constant support which Mararin n'ceived 
from Anne. In the intriitnes etmtinttod. 'liu' 

I'ronch. on .Innc 1!, Innl been »lffeateil at thhiti-Hn, aiul 
the (leh’at. ]i:i«l p:ivi-n the .■'iirnal for renewed attaclts on 
the ininisler : while IhitihienV t'.-\])tnre of Itnidcirlc hater 
in the year, so far from strenytheiiiii" the government , 
only served to render mt>re omph.atie the contr.ot 
between the phots (d the inini'Oer and thoo' of the 
general. Attach^; on Matuirin anil the ipteen v. eie eircti- 
latod : the period <>f Marat ittades had deilnitely begun. 
Ignoring the-;'' anonymous pnhlieations. Mararin now 
took .‘^teps to cheek hi- em-mie;-. Orleans, who liad 
returned to I’aris in h^eptemher lGlt>. .after the e.a[)ture 
of }ilavdykcj was not again given a comtnattd ; Henry of 
Conde was treated \tith (piiet contemjti, ami not .allowed 
any active share in the administration. 

The siege of Mardykc was only an operation ]ire- 
limijiaiy to the more important siege of Dunkirk. 
Mazarin’s lic.art wa.i; set on its capture, which he hojted 
would prove to he the first step towards the compiest of 
the Spanish Xelhcrlands. He .‘ip.arctl no pains to atttiin 
success. He conciliated Enghien ; he increa^-cd the 
army in Flanders by recruits from Ireland, Scotland, and 
Poland. To his expenditure of time and money was 
duo the fall of Dunkirk, for without I'^Iazarin’s elahorato 
prep.arations Enghien’s brilliant military qualities could 
have efTected nothing. The majority of the leading 
officers in the French army regarded the cntcri)risc a.s 
hopeless, but IHazarin never lost heart, and his views 
were readily accepted by Enghien, whose optimism was 
usually justified. IMazarin rightl^f attached great im- 
portance to the action of the Dnlcli. A diversion by the 

C 
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Btidtlioldcr ^\oul(l livvc most bencfici'il results, and a 
hrgc poition of the Si»anish armj \\oul(l be held in 
cliccb Unfortunately, the stadtholder fell ill at the 
moment, but after some del ly the States General decided 
to take the offensive, ami, as Mazann had anticipated, a 
portion of the Spanish forces nas detached to watch 
the Dutch In September 164C Dunkirk n as isolated 
The Dutch fleet under Tromp prevented any reinforce 
ments fiom entering the port of Dunkirk, and Tromp 
avaa joined by fifteen Trcncb ships The Spaniards were 
helpless To the English parliament they appealed for 
aid, but Lngland was in the throes of cud avar and 
neither party could spare troops to assist Spam The 
success of Mazann 8 foreign policy during these years 
was in great measure due to the continuance of the Civil 
"War in Engl ind One of the cardinal points of English 
policy was to watch with jealousy any advance of the 
French towards Flanders Had England been under a 
settled government, there is no doubt offectii o aid i\ ould 
have been given to the Spaniards, and Dunkirk avould 
not haio fallen into Ficnch hands As it was, the 
English parliament though much excited at the prospect 
of the French capture of Dunkirk, could do nothing, and 
Engliien pressed on his attacks upon the town Its 
goicmor, the Marquis of Leyde, was a brave man, and 
his defence of Dunkirk forms one of the most famous 
episodes in the war Ho vms only equalled in courage 
and recklessness by Fnghion, who perpetually avas in 
danger of losing his life At last a portion of the 
ramparts was destroyed by a mine and a breach effected 
Further resistance was rendered useless On October 11, 
1G4G, the garrison marched out of Dunkirk with all the 
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lionours of war, anti llniitzaii wa'^ inado governor. 'I’lio 
captnre of Dnnkiik proved mo^t, advnntageons to k’ ranee, 
for hitherto it had keen a nest, of pirates who jneyed 
on the French incvchantmcn. 'I'hc Dntch did not, how- 
ever,, view Enghicn'.^ ancro.'^s with tratirpiil feelings. 'I'lie 
inhalnlant? of Zealand feared that tlieir eoinnioive woidtl 
sutler from the eomjiotition of Dunkirk, and were not. 
rcap.sured by MazarinV promise that, during the continu- 
ance of the war, at any rate, the h'rench government 
would not be able to think much aliout trade. The 
capture of Dunkirk, though it proved to be the first .steji 
towards the rupture of the Dutch and French alliance, 
remains a glorious e.vploit on the part of Fnghien, and 
reflects immense credit on Mazarin’.s preparalion.s and 
diplomacy. 

Notwithstanding the check atOrbitello in Italy, the 
year 16iG was a fortunate one in the history' of the 
minority of Louis XIV. In the Netherlands the Spaniards 
had lost Courtray, i^lardylvc, hhirnes, and Dunkirk ; in 
Italy the French had occupied Piombino and Porto 
Longonc. Over Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, French 
influence Avas supreme. In spite, however, of the general 
success of the French arms and diplomacy, the hostility 
to Mazarin never ceased, and any check to his polic}' 
was greeted with joy. All the elements of the Fronde 
struggle were being rapidly accumulated, and evciy 
detail of ]\Iazarin’s private life was seized and enlarged 
upon by his enemies. His ar’^aricc and his care for his 
relations gave opportunities Avhich his opponents were 
not sloAV to use, rvhile his foreign origin always rendered 
his position in France a diflicult one. 

From 164G onwards Mazarin definitely began to 
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amass wealth, and to use the advancement of his rela 
tions as a means of strengthening his ow n position in 
Trance In 1G47 he forced the Pope Innocent X. to 
make his brother, Michel Mazarm, a cardinal, and in the 
same year his nieces ind nephews began to amve in 
Trance in order to share the fortunes of their uncle 
One of his sisters had marned a Martinozri, and had two 
daughters, the other. Signora Mancini, had no less than 
ten children In 1647 Anna Maria, the elder of the two 
Martmozzi children, and one son and two daughters of 
Signora Mancini, well known later as Laura and Olj mpia 
Mancim, armed at rontamebicau and were carefully 
educated Their arrival was at once made the subject of 
many satincal Mazannades which appeared during the 
years of the Fronde Each of the three nieces eventu 
ally made a brilliant marriage Anna Maiia ^lartmozzi 
married the Prince of Conti, brother of Engliien , while 
Laura Mancini mamed Lotus of VendGmo, Duke of 
Mercceur, and eldest son of the Duke of Venddme, and 
brother of Beaufort, and Olympia Mancim became 
Countess of Soissons, and mother of Prince Eugfene. 

Between 1645 and 1647 Mazarm had to watch eicry 
mov ement of his enemies Intrigues were the order of 
the day, but the intnguers found themselv es outmatched 
by the cardinal, whose position was gaming m strength, 
Moreov cr, he had successfully broken the union between 
Orleans and Enghien by stimng up the jealousy which 
was always latent between the families of Orleans and 
Conde As the kings uncle and lieutenant-general of 
Trance, Orleans held a position of influence But he 
was weak and fickle and Mazarm had great difficulty m 
keeping him loyal to the true cause He, however, fully 
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rcalipcd that. it. was only by derisive succossos abroad 
that a satisfactory peace tamld be secured whicli would 
leave iiis hands free to deal with his enemies at lioine. 
Till that peace was made he was forced to pla}' a wait- 
ing game, to balance between parties, and to use intrigue 
and corruption wlien forcible measure' u'ere retjuired. 
The French armies held the key of the situation, ami 
Ma/:arin rightly left no stone unturned to win brilliant 
and decisive victories. 

At the end of 1010 the capture of Dunkirlc had 
strengthened the French military position. If a telling 
blow could be struck at the Sj)anish power in Italy, it 
wa.s likely that Sj)ain would realise the futility of further 
resistance, atid would agree to the comlition.s of peace 
which iMazarin as minister had seriously put forward 
through the French representatives early in lO lG. 
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mazarin's connfction with the rebellions in 
NAPLES AND ENGLAND 

1643-1049 

Italy in 1648 — Spam "ind her decadence— Mazann s policy in Italy 
—Election of Innocent \ —The Tuscan Tlie siege 

of Orbitello — Masaniello s revolt in Naples— Its causes — Death 
of Llasamello, rise of Annesi — The Trench attach on the 
Milanese — Naples proclaims a Republic— French intervention 
in Naples — Failure of Guise — Spanish rule restored in Naples 
— Sfszanns relations with England — The Great Rebellion— 
Its importance to France — blazarin s policy— Tlie defeats of 
Charles I — Mazann and the Scots — Mission of Bellievre— 
Faihiie of Mazann and Belliivre to understand the position m 
England — The establishtnent of the Commonwealth a menace 
to France 


When Mazann succeeded Richelieu, Italy was still a 
geographical expression The Spaniards held the king 
dom of the Two Sicilies and the Tuscan ports^ and were 
supreme in the Milanese The war of Castro hetu een 
the papacy and a league of pnnees — a war the outbreak 
of which had fatally interfered with Richelieu’s Italian 
policy — continued, and was not concluded till 1644 
Divided, and lacking all national feeling, Italy was 
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destined to remain a prey to intriutio and open to attarlc 
till the pertinacity of the hon-^c of Savoy was rewarded, 
and Italy, in the latter half of the nineteenth cenlnry. 
became a nation. 

Maaarin had not been long in ollicc before he deter- 
mined, in continnanco of llichelion'.s policy, to hamper 
the Sjianiards by taking advantage of the cluonic dis- 
content in It.aly, and to attack either the Milanese or 
the Tuscan ports. At, the .same titnc he took every 
opportunity during the .strugirle with Spain to stir up 
the Neapolitans to revolt. Though the gain.s to !•' ranee 
from Mazarin'.s Italian policy were small, none, the less 
there is something to bo said f(tr a palic,y which hamjiered 
Sp.ain for many years and occupied largo bodie, of her 
troop.?. 

Spain durijig the Thirty Vonr.s’ W.ar had good 
reason to regret the ])olicy ado])tcd by Chailcs V. and 
his sxicccssor.? at Madrid. Instead of attemling to 
the true interests of their country, the Spanish rulers 
attempted to rule over the S])ani.«h Netherlands and 
Italy, and involved themselves in all the dyna.stic scheme.? 
of the Austrian Ilapsburgs. The interc.sts of the Spanish 
population were never considered, and the va.st Spanish 
colonics in America were badly managed. Thronghont 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries the 
national well-being of Spain was subordinated to dynastic 
considerations. The Peace of tlie Pyrenees found Spain 
in a state of decadence, unable to defend the Spanish 
Netherlands from attack, with her hold on Italy growing 
weaker each year, and the vision of an AtlaTitic empire 
rapidly passing away. IMazarin rightl}’- concentrated 
his principal attacks upon the Spanish Netherlands. 
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From th'xt quarter Pans Arts most eisil} threatened, 
and the loss of the Low CJountnes to Spam would be 
not only senous to lier reputation, but would proae an 
immense gam to France As a means to that end the 
mter\ ention of France m Italy, and the constant attempts 
of the French fleet to dominate the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, have a special interest 

In the Milanese, Tuscany, and Naples, Mazarin 
simply continued the policy of Richelieu, and devoted 
all his efforts to secure if not the expulsion from, at 
any rate the weakening of the hold of the Spaniards upon 
Italy But the same influences which checked Riche 
hen’s attempts to carry out his schemes were at work 
dunng Mazann’a ministry, and till the end of the 
Spanish Succession War Italy remained dominated by 
Spam By the formation of a now Italian League, which 
should include the Pope Venice Florence, Parma, and 
Modena Mazarm hoped m 1643 to oust the Spaniards 
from Milan But as long as the Spaniards held the 
Tuscan ports the Grand Duke of Tuscany was unwilling 
to take any action and on the death of Urban VIII his 
successor, Innocent X, quarrelled with the French 
cardinal Nevertheless, though unable to form a league, 
Mazarm never ceased to stir up opposition to Spam in 
Milan, in Tuscanj , m Naples and in Sicily His agents 
were to be found m many parts of Italy inciting the 
Italians to throw off the Spanish yoke and to replace 
it b} national goa emments Nothing perhaps illustrates 
better Mazann’s tenacity of purpose and patience than 
the wa} m wliicli he allowed no obstacles to check, 
more than temporarily, the execution of the anti Spanish 
policj in Italj which ho earned on consistent!} till 
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1648. On July 29, 1644, Urban VIII. died, and the 
Spanish party among the cardinals succeeded in carrying 
their candidate, the Cardinal Panfilio, who was elected 
in September as Innocent X. Mazarin was furious. 
The French envoy Saint- Chamand was replaced by 
G-remonville, who, it was hoped, would successfully 
counteract Spanish influence at Pome. The task was 
a difficult one. Innocent X. repelled the French ad- 
vances and declared himself in sympathy with tlie 
Spanish cause. His actions confirmed his words, and 
Gremonville was recalled. 

Though hlazarin had failed at Pome, he pursued with 
energy schemes for the overthrow of the Spanish power 
in Italy, and at once resolved to conquer the Tuscan 
presidii or ports, and then to proceed to the conquest of 
Naples itself. The Tuscan ports included Orbitcllo, 
Porto Ercole, Porto San Stefano, Telamone, Monte 
Argentaro, Monte Philippo, and Porto Longone in Elba. 
Before attacking any of these places, Mazarin fixed upon 
Prince Thomas of Savoy as the French candidate for 
the Neapolitan throne. The prince came to Paris, and 
it was agreed that, in the event of his accession to Naples, 
he should hand over to France Gaeta and another port 
on the Adriatic. “ Mistress of the presidii of Tuscany, 
of Gaeta, and of a port on the Adriatic, and closely 
allied with the new king of Naples, France would have 
ruined the Spanish influence in Italy.” ^ 

These well-prepared plans were destined to be un- 
successful. The French fleet sailed from Toulon on 
April 26, 1646, and Orbitello, with the help of Prince 

^ Ch^raol, Hist, de France pendant la minority de Louis XIV., 
ii. 175. 
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having compassed the death of Misanicllo on July 16, 
1617, the Duke of Arcos reimposed the forJMr taxes 
and a fresh revolt burst out This time the rising was 
directed against the Spanish rule, and was an attempt 
on the part of the people to secure independence Like 
the Dutch in the preceding centurj, the insurgents 
looked abroad for assistance in their struggle against the 
power of Spam, and by the advice of one Gennaro 
Annesi they appealed to the Duke of Guise, who was 
then in Rome Mazarin was m 1647 not unwilling to 
seize this opportunity of hampering the Spanish court 
“No enterprise,” the cardinal wrote, on hearing of 
Masaniello’s rising, “could be more useful to France” 
He was well aware what the loss of Naples and Sicily 
would mean to Spam “The loss of two kingdoms,” he 
said, “would be the mortal blow to that monarchy” 
But Mazann’s habitual prudence inclined him to act 
with caution French expeditions to Italy since the 
days of Charles VIII had been conspicuously unsuccess 
ful, and the Neapolitans were proverbially fickle It 
was quite likely that the appearance of a French fleet 
off Naples might lead to a reaction in favour of Spam 
At last, after much hesitation, Mazarin proposed to place 
Cond6 at the head of a French army which should be 
sent to Naples Cond^, however, refused JIftzarm 
had hoped that Cond^ would be tempted to take part in 
a Neapolitan expedition m tbo hope of becoming Kmg 
of Naples The motives which prompted Condos 
refusal are unknown His failure at Lenda may have 
checked Ins lo\ o for distant expeditions , he may have 
susjiected that Jlazarin wished to induce him to accept 
what was practicallj banishment 
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After ^^n<anio]lo’s death aim v >.itdeV refusal to head * 
an expedition to Xapie?, ^^a•/arin. witli justinaMc caution, 
allowed soine months to elap'-e hefoit' he ttiolc tmy 
decided action. In the ineajjtiino he collected troops at 
Pioinhino and I’orlo Loniiono, and ho organi'-od, umlor 
Francis d’l'Fto, Dulco of Modena, with whom an alliance 
was siLTned on Septomher 1, in 17. an attack on the 
Milanc'^c. The compiest. of the iludiy of Milan would, 
ho expected, rally lonml Fr.ince the jninccs of Mantua, 
Farina, and Tm^cany. A.*^ soon a.s tlio Xivipolitan.s liad 
definitely hroken with Spain and had demanded aid 
from France, it wotdd he time enongh to .‘^end them 
reinforcement.^. In (lotoher the invasion of the Milanc.se 
took place, but failed to accompli.sh anything dcci.sivo. 
Francis d’Estc was unfitted to lead tin expedition, lieing 
irresolute and timid. The Sjianiards fortified Cremona, 
.and the Duke of lilodcna was tuitddc to advance fnrther. 
As a set-off to this check in Korth Italy, Maxnrin could 
now hope to win some striking sticcc.ss in Kajilcs. 'riicro 
the perfidy of Don John of Atistria, an illegitimate son 
of Philip IV. and commander of the Spanish ilccl, had 
roused the people to fresh rebellious acts. Having 
promised to carrt’^ out the conditions guintcd by the 
xiceroy after _^Iasanicllo’s death, he proceeded to treat 
Naples as a conquered town. Itcprisals followed, and 
Genuaro Annesi was placed at the head of a republican 
government M'hich was proclaimed on October 21, 10*17. 

A definite breach had now been made Avith Spain, and 
the Neapolitans appealed to France for aid. 

Mfizarin’s anticipations Averc fulfilled, and, ignoring 
his prcAdous resoh^ to make Prince Thomas king, he 
decided to intei'A'cne in Naples Avith a fleet and an armed 
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bv Ins cmcltic-'.'V) je'Vvuig of Sp-nn tooV 

ntUmtige of the miixjpnlinU of Gui^e Mctro^ 

tbo Count dOiiatn ^^ « a) pointed, nhiT entered into 
negotntions with Gcnniro Vniicai, \nd a plot aras 
nmngccl for tbo o\erthro\rof Gin c. Cominced that 
the IVench duke intended to mio nithout lua aid, 
Genniro <;nddcnl\, on Vpnl b 161*^, beln\ed tbo citv 
to the bpannril and Don Jolm of Vu'itna took jiG'Scs 
<5ion of the kingdom Both \aplea and bicd^ arerc 
trt.ati.d Mitb great ^e\ent\ by the bpanurvl-^ Gennaro 
n-as executed and Gm e wns imiri onetl for manv years, 
m Spam 

There never bad been anj adequate reason for ex 
parting that bixiicb mteraention would lead to anr 
'‘olid result, and Marxnn who noil knen tbo Italian 
character, \vas wi o m hcsit itiog before takni" in 164S, 
anv further important actioa Had Gui o succeeded in 
0 tablisbirtg himself, there is little doubt that the 
cardinal Mould ba\e supported him and an exiiedition 
tvas actualh being i^rxpitcd for the "pring of 1G4^ 
As It ■was, branct bad enough on her bands nearer home 
■without «enouslv weakening hcr-vlf bj distant expedi 
tious on behalf of a fickle and untru'^tworthr allj Tiic 
tax on fruit was not reimpo cd, and tlje kingdom of the 
Two Siahcs ixtumed to its habitual slumber^ 

>»or was Mazarin more ^ucce-sful in his relation 
with the Engh h Koraljsts. The Eijgh h Civil IVar 
broke out in 1G42 and continued till 104*^, and during 
Its continuance Engli h influcneo on llu. Continent was 
pncticallv su pcndcil Though French polica ivas in 
no arav interfered with ba England the conr'O of the 
stni" lo between the llovalt<ds and Pwliamentanan 
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\s'as watched witli intoiopt. in Franco. Not only \va^- 
Henrietta Maria a Frencli princo.e^, Ptit, t!u! devidopincnt 
of iv.pnblic;in opinioUK in ICnglaiul. ns in Holland and 
Xaplcp, was alway.s viewed witii .approlien.'-ion hy 
Mazarin. Occupied at. home by the ilu:reasily^' streni^tli 
of the oppo.sition, and abroad by the. exii^encies of a 
gi'oat war, Mai^arin was unable .seriously to consider the 
question of sending assistance to the cau‘;e (»f Charles 1. 
It was in his opinion an advantage to J'Vancc that the 
English nation .should be fully occupied at home. 

In lG-14 Queen Henrietta Maria arrived in Pari.“, 
The cause of Charles I. was not tlouri.^hing in England, 
and Henrietta hoped to jirocure French assist.ance. 
Mazarin, however, showed no eagerness to involve him- 
self in English afiains. Goring, the English ambassador, 
had associ.atcd himself with the Duchess of Chevreuso, 
and lyfazarin naturally feared the intrigues of Henrietta's 
following. Besides, he had his hands full. Franco wa-^ 
amply occupied with the struggle with Spain and Austria, 
and her resources were taxed to the uttermost. In the 
summer of lG-14 Turenne and Condd had defeated the 
Imperialists in the battle of Freiburg, and the Khine 
Valley from Basle to Bacharach was in French hands. 
The war, however, showed no signs of coming to an end, 
and all jMazarin’s efforts were devoted to crushing his 
foes. It is doubtful if, under any circumstances, he 
would bave given Henrietta, any cffectmal assistance. 
He had no wish to see England strong enougli to inter- 
fere on the Continent, and he seems to have never 
wavered from his desire to keep England weak. He 
was therefore willing, in order to perpetuate the divisions 
in England, to intrigue with the Irish and Scots, and for 
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TUK PEAOt OF WESTPnVLIA 
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llie impoi Unce of the 1 eace of \\ estphalia— Revolutionary move 
meats all over Europe — Tbe eitnatioa in France— Military 
operations after tho ca(tme of Dunkirk — Mazanns foreign 
policy— Tbe Dutch alarmed at tho French successes— Tbe year 
1G16— Cond4 ui Spam— The Treaty of Ulm— Spanish successes 
m the summer of I6t7— Conde fails before Lends — The bright 
jrosiccts of France in October 1647— French failures— The 
Dutch ally nith Sj^io— Zusmirshausen, Tortosa Pragne 
Lens — Situation m Pans— Tho I eace of 1\ estj halia signed— 
Its terms— Brilliant position of Inince in Europe — Triumph 
of Mazarin s diplomacy 

liiE Peace of AVestplnlii constitutes an important 
epoch in tho history of Europe. It marked the close 
of the struggle in Central and N’orthern Europe between 
tho Reformation and Counter Reformation movemenf'', 
and tho failiue of tlic attempt of the Emperor to form 
all Germany into an Austrian and Roman Catholic 
empire After the Peace of \^estphalia, commercial 
intlier than leligions motivts regulated tlie policy of the 
chief States of Europe But tho iieace did not merely 
mark a rc\olution in men’s ways of thought, it also 
40 
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signalised a remarkable change in the balance of forces 
on tbe Continent. For upwards of a century the Haps- 
burgs, supreme in Vienna and Madrid, and closelj' united 
by family ties, had threatened to impose their will 
upon Europe. After 1648 the danger ceased. The 
weakness of the Emiieror and the strength and inde- 
pendence of the German princes rendered any close 
union udth Spain impossible, while Spain herself, though 
she struggled till 1659 against her impending fate, was 
already a declining power. 

From another point of view the Peace of Wcstjjhalia 
has a special interest. It affords an admirable illustra- 
tion of a successful effort on the part of the German 
princes to strengthen their o^vn position at the expense 
of the central power. All over Europe the monarchical 
principle was being assailed. In Holland the power of 
the stadtholder depended entirely on the will of the 
merchant aristocracy ; in England a republic was shortly 
to be established ; in Italy the revolt of Masaniello 
seemed at one time likely to lead to the formation of a 
Neapolitan government independent of Spain ; and even 
in Eussia aristocratic discontent against the tsar existed. 
Thus the moA'^ement in France against Mazarin, AA^hich 
shortly developed into the Fronde struggle, Avas but one 
of many similar manifestations of a general tendency all 
over Europe to attack monarchical institutions. 

Mazarin Avas AA’-ell aAA’^are of the impossibility of 
checking the general disaffection in France till Austria 
had been humbled, and therefore he devoted all his 
efforts to bringing the war to a successful conclusion. 
The actual congress was not opened at Munster till 
April 10, 1644, and it AA^as not till the end of 1645 that 
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tUo jnfliunco of an onjI con‘*tolhtion Nor dul tho 
opoiung of IGIb gi\o luj mihcitiou of ilccisuo riiiicli 
puccc'^'^c'^ In Jnnnarj tho Dutch undo a dtfuntuo 
trovty nith Sp'nn, nlnlo tho Llector of "who m 

October IG47 Ind taken up annstXjjUn, icnounccd tlio 
IVe \tj of Ulm 

Tho Mtnnlion at tho beginning of 1648 uas thus hr 
from being enconnging Marann, hoi\ oi or, no\ or lost 
hope or rchxcd lua efiorts Tlio failure of Condd at 
LoiuU hid been followed b) tho I'sne of a aast number 
of satirical attacks uiion him, and tho c irdnnl, Paul do 
Gondi, tho poet Sarrosm, tho Cotnto do rie«qne, and 
tho Bidiop of Ihnnoa were c^pcciall) conspicuous m the 
a irnknco of this hctetiht) to tho goa ernment. Nor w as 
tho jHirfcmcMf of Pins idlo , it «cized tho opportnmtj 
of tcstvfjing its opposition to tho mimstcr riUcrgetic 
measuns wci'o at onco taken to rohoio tho situation 
To CoiultJi was giieu tho toramand of tho arm) in 
riindors, lacaiit hj tho death of Gassion, while 
rnronuo was onlereil t* altick tho Dnko of Rmrio, 
ind tho Jfarslnla Plessis Proshn and Schomherg woio 
entuistod with operations in Italj and Spain 

III Mil tho combined Princo^w cdish forces under 
Turenne and "W i ingcl won tho battle of Zusmar^hausen, 
and Ikiiana was imadod At tho saino tuuo another 
Swedish gjonoral, Komg^maik, entered Cohemu and 
thre itcned Prague Tho 1 mjieror w ns thus attacked 
both from tho west and from tho notth In Pans, 
which was seething with ecdition, the Mctori of 
Zusniaishanson was httlo noticed, though ^flnrm fulli 
appreciated its importance, and had httlo doubt that 
tho 1 mporor would l»o compelled to mxko peace, Imt 
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before this desired end attained lie bad to live 
thronyh many anxious months. In Italy tiie op(M'ation‘^ 
were disappointing. rio-^^is-Praslin won no deci.-^ive 
success in the Milanese, and no .‘satisfactory oj)jiortunity 
for successful intervention in Najdes presented itself. 
iSor were the first beginnings of Conde'.s campaign in 
Flandcr-s promising. Courtray was lost, iti May, and it 
was expected in Holland th.at the b’reneh would not be 
able to keep posses-sion of their eoiuptests. 

In July, however, the tide turned. On the. Ifith of 
that month Schondterg cajiturcd 'I'orlosa, and Spain la}' 
open to a French .adv.ancc. On the- ‘2Gth a still more 
important succc.«s wa.s gained, which brought, into clear 
relief the value of the victory of Zusmar.shauscn. 
Konig-smark, the Swedish general, cleverly seized Little 
Pnigue, that portion of Prague which was situated on 
the left bank of the Moldau. It wa.s the oaitturc of 
Little Prague which perhap.s more than any other event 
induced the Emperor to listen to the advice of the Duke 
of Bavaria and of other German princes, and to agree to 
peace. Hardly had Mazarin heard the news of these 
.successes when the Duke of Chatillon arrived with the 
welcome intelligence of Conde’s defeat of the Sp.aniards 
on August 22 at Lens. 

Earcl}' has a victory been won at a more opportune 
moment, and the debt due to Condo by the French 
government was immense. The French had, earlier in 
the year, lost Courtray, and had failed to take Ostend, 
and the Archduke Leopold, a commander of ability, had 
pressed forwai-d to the line of the Somme. Condd, at 
the head of a very inferior force, lacking supplies, pay, 
and ammunition, was opposed to him, and on his success 
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Like Louis m 1789, the queen mother cndeaioured 
to prcient the meeting of the deputies. Like Louis ‘she 
failed in her object, and the court ivas forced to jneld. 
The Spaniards had taken Courtray, and it iias well to 
temponse Money wis urgently needed, and Mazann 
hoped, by appealing to the patnoti«m of the ’parlmevi, 
to obtain the requisite supplies. He represented that 
the conduct of the parlemtnl strengthened the cause of 
Spam, and ruined the credit of Fnnce Unless moner 
n-as forthcoming it would be impossible to keep up the 
French armies, or to maintain order at home Catalonia 
would hai e to be abandoned, the alliance with Sweden 
and Hc's'ie would be broken off in a word, all would be 
lost The fKXTlmtnl, howerer, was dead to all gen«e of 
patriotism, and was prepared to sacrifice the nation to 
Its own pettj interests. Orleans who had joined the 
malcontents, promised that the deputies who bad been 
imprisoned or exiled by Mazano ehould be restored. 
Mazann, hoping for some stritiog success on the frontier, 
determined to temponse, and on Jane 30, 1648, m open 
defiance of the orders of the government, the Chamber 
of St Louis was constituted as a permanent pobtical 
body to carry out reforms. With its establishment the 
First or Parliamentary Fronde began its stormy career 
In appearance the parfemewf of Pans was like the 
English parliament, bent on securing valnable constitu 
tional nghtS. Its members demanded proper control of 
the taxe^ liberty for the mdivvlua], the abolition of Idtres 
cachd But in doing so they were encroaching upon 
the nghts of the States General, which was the only 
representative assembly of the French nation- And, 
moreoier, it was roon evident that the parJemeni aimed 
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primarily at securing its own privileges. Each step in 
the struggle between the 2 Mrlemcni and the crown brings 
out more conclusively the selfishness of the lawyers and 
their lack of statesmanship. In the New or Second 
Fronde the nobles made no pretence of securing for the 
nation constitutional rights. They openly demanded 
provincial governments, pensions, and gifts of monej^. 
Thus the principal cause of the failure of the Fronde 
movement was apparent from the first. The parlement 
had no constitutional basis ; its opposition to Mazarin, 
which was in many respects justified, was tainted b}’’ the 
egoism and selfishness of its members. It had in reality 
no great aims ; it had no hold on the people. As time 
went on the movement was rapidly wrecked 1)y the in- 
tervention of the nobles and court ladies. De Retz 
was under the influence of the Duchess of Chevreuse ; 
the Duke of Beaufort was governed by the Duchess of 
Montbazon ; Gondii revealed all his plans to the Duchess 
of Chatillon, who conveyed them to ]\razarin ; Turenne 
was encouraged in disloyalty by the Duchess of Longue- 
rille. There was no lack of ability on the side of the 
opposition; [Mole and de Retz represented talents of 
different qualities, and the latter remained the most 
brilliant pamphleteer of the period. Rochefoucauld, who 
at one time was under the sway of the Duchess of 
Longuerille, gives ample evidence in his Maximes of con- 
summate ability and of a profound knowledge of human 
nature; while Turenne and Gondii, who at the period were 
united against the crown, w^cre the two ablest generals 
of the day. Among other conspicuous men of the day 
who opposed ilazarin, Ghavign}’’ and Chateauneuf were 
perhaps the most dangerou-s. But the association of 
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tint ho ^^oald not uphold the royal can?e Bcuij' 
determined at the first opportunity to resist the pre 
tensions of the parlement, and bein^; desirous to sound 
tho loyalty of Condd, Anne and Mazann summoned 
the pnneo to Pans It urns probably arranged at some 
interviews which took place on July 19 and tho follow 
ing day that the prince should first crush the Archduke 
Leopold and then return to aid the government m 
overcoming the resistance of the parlmenL 

Till Cond^ had won a dccisuo victory tho govern 
ment thought it well to continue to temporise, and 
Anne of Austria simulated a desire to satisfy all the 
demands of the Frondeurs On July 31 a royal 
declaration agreed to the majonty of the claims made 
by the Sovereign Courts m the Chamber of St Louia 
No satisfactorj guarantee was, however, given with 
regard to the personal liberty of the subject, and 
Broussel and other extremists continued to agitate. 
The situation, which in many respects resembled that of 
1792, remained critical, the Frondeurs desiring further 
radical changes, while the court anxiously awaited 
developments on the frontier At last, on August 22, 
1648, arrived the news of Condes victory at Lens 
“ Hea\ en has at last declared in our faa our,' wrote 
Mazann “in the Low Countnes no less than in other 
places ’ The victories of Zusmarshausen, Tortosa, and 
Prague had now been crowned by tho victory of Lens 
The supenonty of the Trench arms was proved, and 
the court prepared to crush the opposition of the 
parlement The success at Lens would in Mazann s 
opinion enable him to force Spam to make peace, and 
to tnumph o\ ei the parlmieni By the advice of the 
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Count of Oha^ngny, the King’s Council — whicli included, 
besides the queen-regent and ]\Tazarin, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Longueville, the Chancellor Seguier, and 
Meilleraye, the superintendent of the finances — decided, ‘ 
like the court of Louis XVL in July 1789, to cany out a 
coup d'itat and to arrest three members of the parlc- 
ment, Broussel, Blancmesnil, and Charton. The arrests 
were to take effect in August. On August 26, the 
day on which a Te Deum was being sung in Notre 
Dame in honour of the victory at Lens, the attempt to 
carry out the coup d’dtai was made. Unlike Charles 
I. in his attempt to arrest the five members, the action 
of the French government was partially successful. 
Charton indeed escaped, but Broussel and Blancmesnil 
were seized. The populace of Paris at once rose, and 
erected barricades. The whole city was in an uproar. 
The news that Masani^llo had headed a rising in Naples 
against the tax-gatherers helped to excite the mob, just 
as the victories of the English parliament had en- 
couraged the aspirations of the French parlemenf. At 
this point Paul de Gondi, better knorni as the Cardinal 
de Ketz, the intriguing coadjutor of the Archbishop of 
Paris, became prominent. He appeared at the Palais- 
Boyal and advised the queen-regent to yield to the 
popular wish and release Broussel and Blancmesnil. 
Having failed in his object, he set to work to inflame 
still more the passions of the multitude. On August 27 
the situation became yet more serious, and the Chancellor 
Seguier, attacked by the mob, nearly lost his life. 

The parlement endeavoured, at first without success, 
to induce Anne to release the prisoners j but at length, 
yielding to the advice of Orleans and Mazarin, she 
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consented to 'v con\pTOTn\se The ^a) Iment agreed net 
to interfere m political matters, and Broussel and 
Blancmesml 'weie released The barricades disappeared, 
and ontwardlj Pans was pacified 

But all danger n os by no m(»ins o\ cr Tlio Duke of 
Longucville had during the troubles held a very 
ambiguous attitude and it was eaident that he and 
other nobles were not loyal to the court The troop® 
had shovrTi signs of mutiny , the days of the League 
seemed likely to return On August 29 Mazarm made 
eettaiu Buggestions to the regent which testified to his 
foresight and determination He was resolved to re- 
store the royal authority, and to subdue the parlmcnt 
He was determined to enforce the supremacy of the 
king m Paris, and till that had been accomplished 
the reputation of Prance would suffer abroad, trade 
would languish, the conclusion ^of the war would be 
deferred Like Mirabeau, Mazann recognised the 
necessity of removing the king and court from the 
influence of the capital He therefore advised the 
departure of the court to Rueil, Conflans, or Saint 
Maur, where the return of ComM could be awaited On 
that generals arrival Pans could, if necessary, be 
coerced by force of arms M«ini\liile he urged the 
adoption of temporising measures, and of a policy of 
conciliation, with the object of dividing the enemies of 
the royal authority Many of the bourgeoisie were 
opposed to the late seditious conduct of Pans, and the 
older members of the parlemnf were disposed to peace 
But a powerful party in the jKwfewent was determined 
to regain its political powers, and on the instigation of 
de Betz held meetings in order to consult upon the 
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iiecessaiy measures to be taken. Moreover, the Count 
of Chavigny had deserted the cause of the court and 
urged the parlement to resist !Mazarin to the uttermost. 
It was obvious that a further collision beUveen the 
royal authority and the paiicmcnt was inevitable. 

Mazarin’s mind was made up. On September 1 3 the 
court moved to Rueil, where it was joined by Orleans, 
Seguier, Meilleraye, and Condd. Two of the cardinal’s 
opponents, the Marquis of Chateauneuf and the Count of 
Chavigny, at once felt the heavy hand of the minister. 
The former was exiled; the latter was placed under 
arrest. The attempt of a deputation of the parlement, 
headed by its president, Matthieu Mold, to secure the 
release of Chavigny and to induce the queen-regent to 
return to Paris, failed, and the King’s Council annulled 
the decree of the parlement itself. The parlement pre- 
pared to take defensive measures, but the outbreak of 
hostilities was averted by the temporary triumph of a 
pacific spirit in the court. It is difiicult to account for 
this sudden change; it was probably due to the fact 
that Mazarin could not depend upon the whole-hearted 
support of Conde in carrying out an energetic policy. 
Condd indeed stood apart from de Eetz and looked 
mth contempt upon the “ long-robed ” parlement as 
much as he did upon the canaille. Like Napoleon he 
scorned mob-rule and disorder. But for years he had 
been alienated from Mazarin, and hated him as much 
as he despised the Frondeurs. 

Yielding to the persuasions of de Retz, Cond4 
advocated the assembling of a conference, hoping to 
bring about Mazarin’s exclusion from its meetings. 
The conference first met at Saint-Glermain on September 
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on the pnrt of Turennc, Mazann was ahlo to de\ ote his 
energies to the task of subduing Pans There, on 
January 12, the mob had seized the Arsenal, and had 
secured possession of the BastiHc Two days later, 
on January 14, Beaufort occupied Chaienton, important 
as facilitating the entry of provisions into Pans 
Possessed of Charenton and of the toivn of Bne Comte 
Robert, the Parisians could feel secure from all danger 
of being starved into Burrender 

In spite, howc\ er, of these successes, and of the con 
tinual efforts of de Retz and Beaufort, the Parisian 
levies proved no match for Condi’s regular troops, before 
whom they fled on January 23 and again on January 
29 These reverses, together with the loss of Charenton 
on February 8, encouraged the party of moderation 
among the clergy and the memhere of the parlemeni to 
raise their loices in favour of peace The people m 
Pans were becoming weary of the war, resented the 
suffenngs to which they were subject, and complained 
of the conduct of their generals From being a deter 
mined stand for liberties and reforms, the war was 
aheady showing signs of degenerating into i mere 
selfish straggle on the pait of the nobles against the 
centralisation of the rojal power, and especially against 
Mazann 

In many lespects the siege of 1649 foreshadowed that 
of 1870 There was the same levity and anarchy, the 
same endurance and courage. Conde and Moltke both 
expenenced similar difficulties in tlieir attempts to 
subdue the French capital Through the influence of 
de Retz negotiations were entered mto with Spain, and 
a Spanish envo> arnved in Pans But a reaction had 
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begun, and the moderate parly in iho parlcmcnf protested 
against dealings vith Spain. The clergy favoured a 
settlement, and the news of the execution of Charles I. 
shoclced the consciences of the more reasonable men on 
both sides. The loss, too, on February 25, of the town 
of Bric-Comte-Robert increased enormously the difllcult}' 
of securing supplies. Though do Betz remained master 
of the Parisian populace, and intractable, and though the 
nobles of the Fronde stood aloof, moderate counsels 
prevailed, and on February 28 the jnvh'mcui decided to 
send deputies, who should treat not with Maz;irin, but 
Avith the court. The interests of the royal cause 
demanded a settlement, even though of a temporary 
character. Turenne was still anxious to march to 
tlic aid of Paris, the Archduhe Leopold was ready to 
invade France, and some of the French governors of 
frontier towns tvore intriguing Avith the Spaniards. 
Concessions Avere therefore advisable. On !March 11 
a compromise Avas patched up, knoAvn as the Treaty of 
Eueil. But in Paris the terms were refused. The 
extreme members of the Avere furious Avhen 

they realised that klazarin Avas to remain in poAver, and 
that, till the end of 1G49, tha imrlement Avas not to discuss 
political questions. It Avas not till April 2 that the 
treaty, slightly modified, was accepted, and the tAvelve 
Aveeks’ Avar came to an end. The right of the parhment 
to take some part in )State affairs Avas reluctantly alloAved 
by klazarin, and the treaty Avas registered ; the Parisian 
troops Avere then disbanded. But the main object of 
the Frondeurs, the expulsion' of Mazarin from France, 
remained unfulfilled, and the people and nobles regarded 
the treaty with no enthusiasm. Though, hoAvever, the 
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the hcs^cgM^g 'W'lWj Bj swrmg tho «^\\pTCWO pover lie 
1ml reduced the King to % puppet, ind icndored liimseU 
unondunblo to the queen-regent and Miz.\nn Xbe 
great nobles of Ffwico uerv jeilous of the influence 
and power grasped at bj Condd, nho had in i-nin sup- 
poUed the Duchess of LonguoMlIoa attempt to secure 
for two of hci friends the iabourel, or right of being 
seated m the queen’s pre cnee An micasj period ensued 
in w Inch the prince ondcai oured to render lus position 
indopQudont of the crown, and in which his insolLUCo 
and tj ranny became more and more accentu ited 

Ho had mortally offended Anno of An&tria, ho had 
alarmed the parlmeni, which realised that it had Ic&s 
to leaf from the couit than from Cond^ and Ins follow 
ing ho was disliked the citizens, and, what was of 
iminodiato importance, lie was not supported by do Botz 
The coadjutor, who during theso times placed so 
brilUautly tho rdlc of \mt\ leader, would willingly haao 
ousted Mazanu from hi» position Unable to carry out 
this \nsh ho had posed ns n mighty demagogue, and was 
proud of his influenco oacr tho Paris mob Fearing the 
t\ ranny of CoiuUS ho was now prejvired to unite with 
Mazinn ni dcluoring tho court from tho now danger 
which threatened lU In January 1G50 Mazarm deter 
mined to free lumsclf and tho court from the man 
who not onij had O'^toTtod terms avhicli made him 
anrtual master o! France, but wbo w as now inciting the 
jHirfcmcn/ of Bordeaux to rebellion and was endeaaonr 
ing to secure a hold niion Kormand) Fortnnatch, 
V wo )j 11 0 soon, CoDi]t\ bj bjs arrogance, had broken 
with do Rets Beaufort, and gcnoralh with tho Old 
Fronde hlazarin, who was supported bj Orlcaii'', and 
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who had Avon OA^er BeaiAforfc by elaborate promises, Avas 
thus able to effect a union Avith de Ectz, to Avhom a 
cardinal’s hat Avas promised. 

A coup d’dtat Avas planned and carried out. On 
January 10, 1650, Conde, Conti, and Longueville AA’-ere 
arrested and shut up in the chfiteau of Vincennes. The 
parlement made no objection, Paris remained quiet, the 
authoritj’- of the regent Avas restored. In alliance Avith 
the Old Fronde Mazarin had temporarily checkmated 
the NeAv Fronde. But the friends of the imprisoned 
princes at once endeavoured to raise rebellion in the 
proAonces, and in this Avork the influence of Avomen Avas 
very apparent. In fact, throughout the NeAv or Second 

Fronde the influence of the great court ladies is often 

« 

more effective than that of the men. The Duchesses of 
Longueville and of Chevreuse, Mazarin once said, could 
overthroAV ten States. The former (Condd’s sister) noAV 
endeavoured to raise Normandy ; hut failing, fled to 
Stenay, Avhere she met and stirred up Turenne to fresh 
unpatriotic acts. 

Mazarin had little difficulty in establishing the royal 
authority in Normandy. On February 1 the court 
proceeded to that province. Dieppe yielded, and after 
some negotiations the Duke of Kichelieu gave up Havre. 
That Avorthy Avas the grand-nephew of the great 
cardinal, and his wife, Anne Poussart du Vigean, was 
entireljT- in the hands of Conde and the Duchess of 
Longueville. By his marriage Eichelieu had fallen 
under Conde’s influence, and it had been feared that he 
Avould refuse to yield Havre. The grant of the tahurei 
to his Avife, however, removed all difficulties, and a 
heaAT^ bribe led to the submission of the chateau of 
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t'xkm «e\in. nci iin.* and «!uppre‘?^«xl bv force of arms 
thu faction m Pans.? Thit na. tbe now of L\oim<. 
afurwanis cekWtcd a* a diplomiU t, and now me of 
Mnzanas> npjKi’t^.rs Vt the boginnm" of lb 1 
Maiann could adip* oao of two course — either n. con 
cilntion wj li one of the two factions opposed to Inm 
and with its aid to orerthrow the otli^r or tlie deehn 
tion of n-ar nj^o i l>oth Thire an, indications that 
Marana '‘ron-’lr irchncii to the httm conr«e — that he 
n.liel on the ann\ to «:uppn.s. thu factions which 
trouUetl Fnnce. Btfon howt.\tr dtclann" wxr 
upon d«. and hi foHowirs. it xrould bt, necCNsarr 
for Uu quetii to 1 a\«. Pans. Unfortunatclr, \nno of 
Vn nx was Kid up with an ilhu'^ which had attacketl 
htr at Poituo' a d a^xm at Amltoi c Masann him elf 
wrote to i^^^\^tn that h«. was prexented from carrnng 
out Pk ecoad aIt<.rnatiM. ninth xraxthe * j'artmt 
fataiut qm a tonlu la nint roaladt dans cette con 
jonc tin tt hors dttat dt pouroir pent-ttn, dc p c 
dunnioi tmttr oe coup.” Ih enforced hesitation at 
thi cri 5 had disastrous results. RJon, he coill 
I ul 1 up a natnnal jortv and suppress the factions 1 x 
force of arn>, Pan an! Ixnle.an’c cxjx.ncnccd rtTolti 
ti n ard a penod of cixil xrxr 

Durin<» Kmurx Ibal whdt Maann hesitated In 
tntraK> h a led Iv de Kctr, acted xath deciaon. Th«. 
p}r^ r ' d 'dared U clf opinlvand •^trondv in favotir 
of the j.nncc>, and the two Fronles cnited. \rasftnn 
XX ho ha 1 ihoui^bt him ell after Etthel alle to vaniui'b 
tht two Fronde^ L*' I mx calcnla*cd hi vtnn<»th. He 
1 aw aj.fH-ar' to haxe l»om «onii\xhat taKn lx nr] ri 
ai d a lop*ed no deciuvo moasxin^N The link xthid 
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bound him to Orleans was finally broken on February 
1, 1651, when the duke, Avho had joined de Retz and 
Beaufort in declaring that the liberty of the princes 
was necessary for the Avelfare of the State, stated to 
Anne of Austria that the Frondeurs were simply attack- 
ing the deplorable policy of Mazarin. The cardinal, on 
the other hand, said that the Frondeurs, like Fairfax 
and Cromwell, unshed, while attacking the minister, to 
destroy the royal power. Recognising, however, that 
hostility to himself was the bond of union between the 
two factions, Mazarin decided to withdraw. On 
February 6, 1651, he left Paris. The queen having 
been prevented on February 9 from following his 
example (her attempt somewhat resembling that of 
Louis XVI. in 1791 to go to Saint-Cloud), she was 
compelled to give orders for the release of the princes. 
On hearing this news, Mazarin at once proceeded to 
Havre, and on February 13 set the princes at liberty. 
He apparently hoped, though in vain, to gain their 
gratitude. In March he left France, and from April 11 
to the end of October he lived at Briihl. During this 
period he Avas in constant communication with the 
queen, le Tellier, Lionne, Servien, who Avere, AAuth 
Nicholas Fouquet, his most trusted supporters. Under 
his direction Anne of Austria carried on a ceaseless Avar 
Avith her enemies, and by folloAving his advice Avas able 
to triumph eventually over her foes. 

“ The return of the princes to Paris was a veritable 
triumph,” and Avas followed by measures for perpetuating 
the victory of the aristocracy over the monarch}^ The 
parkmenf at once annulled all declarations directed 
against any of Conde’s supporters, and a small com- 
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Rebcliton of Condi — Tlie court at roihcre— Jlanrui and Turcose 
join the court— Camjnign oh the Loire— Uattks of Jargeau, 
UlinciQ and fitomj cs— The battle of Saiwt Antoine— Condi 
supreme m Tam — The /xtrfmenf at Tontoiae — ^lozann 
leaves Franco — Turenneandthe Lorrainers— Louis \n enters 
Peru, October 21, 1652— End of the Fronde j« Pons— ilih 
t nj operations on the frontier— French buccosms— Jlazinn’s 
return to Paris— Semen and lou/jnet superintendents of 
finance— Uazarin wins over the JoKrjiryiste— Hts relations mth 
the parlenunt, clergy and the nobles— Tiie marriages of his 
nieces — Provence and Burgundy pacified— The revolt in Bor 
deauz The Ormie — Its suppression—Tmimph of the iiion 
arcliy — The end of the Fronde — Success of 3f azaria s diplomacy 

At tlio time of tho colebnition of Louis XIV ’s majority 
(September 7, 1651) the Lings Council included Orleans, 
the Marquis of Chdteauneii^ who abvajs hoped to be 
Mazarin’a successor, MoW, and la Vieuvillc, supenn 
tendent of the finances While Mazann remained at 
Bruhl, Condd, with his brother Conti, Nemours, 
Rochefoucauld, and Viol^ was at Chantilly Already, 
influenced by the Duchess of Longues flic, he ha<l 
decided on rebellion, and the political situation of 
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France seemed to favour Ms plans. Oliver Cromwell, 
successful in England, was disposed to foment troubles 
in France, if not actually to seize some of her northern 
ports. Spain was bidding for an English alliance. 

In the south Conde was received with enthusiasm, and 
the families of la Force, la Eochefoucauld, la Tr4- 
moille, and Rohan embraced his cause. Daugnon, who 
held the fortress of Brouage, and was governor of La 
Rochelle, and who hoped to form La Rochelle, with Re 
and 014ron, into an independent principality, supported 
him. Conde’s schemes were extensive. He proposed to 
carry the war to the Loire, to effect a junction with the 
Duke of Nemours, ivho commanded troops in the north 
of. France, while Turenne, supreme at Stenay, would 
march through Champagne and perhaps occupy Paris. 
The crisis was serious, for France was still split into a 
number of selfish, unpatriotic factions, while the almost 
universal hatred of Mazarin was a serious obstacle to the 
development of the tendency towards the triumph of 
the monarchy. At first the Council showed unexpected 
vigour. On September 26, 1651, Louis XIV. and the 
court left Paris for Fontainebleau, and in October pro- 
ceeded with a small army into the province of Berri. 
Success attended the efforts of the king’s party. In 
Saintonge, where Harcourt commanded. Cognac was 
relieved (November) and La Rochelle was seized, while 
in Berri the king occupied Bourges and established the 
royal authority. The court then proceeded to Poitiers. 
By the end of the year a considerable step had been 
taken towards the suppression of the rebellion. All 
danger from Lower Poitou had disappeared, and 
Daugnon had made terms with the court. Condi’s 
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decrees during that period, including those attaching 
Mazarin, ere annulled 

Orleans retired to BIois and ceased to be of any poll 
tical importance, and his daughter ‘ Mademoiselle ’ was 
O'^iled to Saint Fargeau The Duchesses of Montbazon 
and Chatillon were aUo compelled to leave Pans, and 
Ch iteauneuf was oi dered to retire to Bern On October 
22, the day after the return of the court, Louis held a 
lit de justice, and forbade the parlement of Pans to take 
an} part in affairs of State. Beaufort, Broussel, and nine 
other prominent members of the^rfemeTiMverebamshed 
and it was seen that no effective resistance was possible 
The Bastille was next secured, and on December 19 de 
Betz wis arrested and impnsoncd m Vincennes As far 
as Paris nas concerned the Fronde movement vas over 

The return of Jfazann «as, however, absolutely 
necessary The foreign policy of France demanded his 
presence Ihe relations of the government of Louis 
XIV with England Germany, and Italy required careful 
handling and French interests abroad were suffering 
through the absence of the cardinal The Spaniards liad 
in October regained Barcelona and Casale, and bad 
secured the alliance of the Duke of Mantua, Oliver 
Cromnells attitude had become so threatening that 
Mazarin had persuaded Anne of Austria, in spite of the 
opposition of Henrietta Alana, to recognise m December 
the English Commonwealth and to send Bordeaux as 
ambassador to London France was also in continual 
danger from invasion on her eastern border, where Cond4 
had m Nov embei seized Chateau Porcien, Bethel, Sainte 
Mdncbould, Bar le Due, Ligny.and the tow n of Commerev 
In December, however, Mazann succeeded m bnnging 
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reinforcements to Tureniie, ftud Bur-lc-Duc, Lignj’^, and 
Comraercy -were easily regained by the French. Mazarin 
was now ready to accede to the wislies of the qncen- 
inothcr, the king, and Servien, and to return. On 
January 12, 1653, CluUeau-Porcien was retaken by the 
French, and at the end of the month jMazarin left the 
army and proceeded to Soi.sson.';. On Fc])rnnry 3, 1653, 
in companj’^ nith the king, who had met liim some miles 
outside the city, Llazarin entered Paris. 

The state of the finances required klazarin’s immedi- 
ate attention. On January 2, 1653, la Vieuville, the 
superintendent of finance, had died, and Nicholas 
Fouquet immediately applied for the post. Other 
applicants appeared — Servien, j\Iol6, and Ic Tcllier. 
klazarin came to a characteristic decision. Richelieu 
had laid it down that it was impossible for two men 
mutually jealous to appropriate State funds, klazarin 
resolved to put into force this opinion. On February 7, 
1653, Servien and Fouquet Avere nominated jointly to 
the post. Till Servien ’s death in 1659 there were thus 
two superintendents of finance. In undertaking, in 
addition to his duties as j)rocurcur-g(!n6ral, the responsi- 
bilities of this neiv office, Fouquet was embarking upon a 
dangerous if lucrative course. The finances were in a 
hopeless condition. The social and political upheaval 
caused by the Fronde had not yet subsided ; the struggle 
Avith Spain still continued. All the avenues to ncAv 
loans AA^ere closed. The practical bankruptcy of the 
government in 1648 had destroyed its credit, and no one 
could be found Avilling to lend money. Onlj’’ through 
the personal credit of Mazarin or of Fouquet could the 
State induce men to lend money. Such a method of 
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\\ ithout, the 0nn(5e gradually realised that no help from 
cither Spam or England was possible Conti negotiated 
secretly irith Mazarin, and at length a treaty was signed 
on Jul^ 31, 1653 The Dukes of Vendbme and Candale 
entered Bordeaux^ Marsin, Lenet, and other partisans 
of the princes were allowed to depart, and measures 
were taken to assure the tranquillity of Bordeaux 
Only the leaders of the Orm^e were executed Conti 
himself married one of Mazarm’s gifted nieces, and 
the Duchess of Longueville, the evil genius of the 
house of Cond4, made her peace w ith her husband, and 
on his death adopted a reli^ous life in Pans Mazarin 
w as, however, not deceived by the appearances of loyalty 
in Bordeaux He hod nghtly gauged the charactoi of 
the inhabitants of the south west of France, and knew 
that the treaty lately made had only “ covered up the 
flame and not extinguished it ’ He ordered Venddme 
and Candale to take careful precautions against future 
outbreaks, and when a Spanish fleet appeared m No 
vembev 1653, at the mouth ot the Gironde, it met with 
no support 

Thus was concluded the long struggle of the Fronde 
Over all France the royal authority had asserted itself 
Internal disorder was rapidly disappearing before the 
almost complete extinction of Gondd s faction as a power 
in the State Henceforward the French nobles were no 
longer a danger to the State They were employed m 
warfare or at the court, but had no opportumty of 
becoming great local magnates Henceforward the 
parlement of Pans, shorn of its political functions, was 
forced to confine itself to its judicial duties, and to bow 
before the strong will of Louis XIV Henteforward 
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the principal government oflices were filled by men who 
had sprung from the boni-gcois class, or from tliat of 
the lesser nobles — men such as Colbert, Servien, Lioune, 
and le Tellior. IMazarin bad successfully carried out 
and completed the work of Eichclicu. The great nobles 
had forfeited all claim to confidence. Their selfishness, 
incapacity, and want of patriotism had been full}' illus- 
trated during the period from IG-IS to 1G51, and ]\lazarin 
was fully justified in crushing for ever the last efibrts to 
introduce feudalism into government. Having dostro 3 'cd 
the two Frondes, and haring re-established order and 
the authority of the king, Mazarin was called upon to 
give to the reorganised monarchy the force necessary to 
conquer its extei’ual foes. From 1G53 to 1659 ^lazarin 
successfully accomplished that task, and placed the 
French monarchy at the head of the nations of Europe. 
His first duty was to drive the Spaniards from Cham- 
pagne, to attack them in Italy and Catalonia, to take 
from them the seaports of Flanders, and finally to 
compel them to make peace. It was not till the Peace 
of the Pyrenees was signed in 1659 that klazarin’s work 
was accomplished. 

Throughout these years Mazarin had exhibited diplo- 
matic qualities of a high order. Eichelieu would probably 
at certain epochs have acted in a more decided manner. 
That at the end of 1650, after Eethel, Mazarin should have 
immediately adopted energetic measures to establish his 
position is incontestable. He ought also, after the cam- 
paign on the Loire, in 1652, to have taken Turenne’s 
advice and advanced boldly on Paris and proclaimed 
Louis XIV. king. Instead of such decisive action, 
he preferred negotiations which caused the battle of 
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w as far from sho'w mg an} anxiety to close the bargain 
Ho was busy fighting Cond^ and his partisans on the 
Loire, and hoped that a decided success in that quarter 
n ould render the acceptance of the English terms and 
the surrender of Dunkirk unnecessary In April 1652 
5000 English soldiers were assembled at Dover ready to 
be conveyed to Dunkirk But Mazann haggled and 
hesitated He hoped that he could preserve Dunkirk 
by means of a relieving fleet, and that the English would 
not interfeie with the French expedition As Louis 
XIV ’s government still persisted in refusing to recognise 
the Commonwealth, Mazarm’s hopes of English neutrality 
were destined to be disappointed, and a severe penalty 
was exacted for lus failure to reabse the true position of 
affairs 

Mazarm had indeed formed a plan, but none of the 
measures taken to relieve Dunkirk were of any avail 
“ God knows," he wrote to Estrades, “ the trouble that I 
1ia\e taken during the last six months to send yon help” 
There was onlj one way to relieve Dunkirk, and Mazann 
only too late realised the vital importance to France of a 
friendly understanding ivith England The Duke of 
^ end6rae, the French admiral, was ordered to bring a 
fleet from La Rochelle, and, taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of Blake and the English fleet, u hich 
was at that moment in pursuit of some Dutcli ships, 
to throw supplies and reinforcements into Dunkirk 
Vendome, however, found the execution of his task 
beset M ith difficulties Near the islands of R6 and O16ron 
he was attacked on August 19 by some Spanish ships and 
by some vessels under the Cotint of Daugnon, one of 
Condi's supporters Though victorious, Vendflme had to 
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put back into La Eoclicllc to refit and rovictnul. Delays 
occurred, and at last it Avas decided to collect ships from 
Picardy aud Normaudy, cspcciall_y from Calais and 
Boulogne, aud vith them to assist the besieged garrison 
in Dunkirk. On September 14 this hastily -equipped 
fleet., -which numbered seven vessels and some fire-ships, 
sot sail, and vas met by some Sjianish sbij-js under the 
lilarquis of Loyde, -who had surrendered Diinlcirk to the 
French in 1G4G. Before a battle could take place, the 
English fleet of fifteen ships under Blake arrived and 
captured all the French vessels except one, which escaped 
under cover of the night. The following da}', September 
16, Dunkirk surrendered to the Spaniards. I^Jasarin’s 
hesitation, aud ignorance of the character of Cromwell, 
and of the true position of affairs in England, had brought 
upon France a great disaster. He had carried on his 
negotiations too long, fancjnng that by waiting ho 
could obtain English neutrality at a much lower price. 
In April he seems to have almost made up liis mind to 
hand over Dunkirk as the price of an English alliance 
against Spain. Had he done so Franco would have 
gained enormously, and the treaty of 1G5S with England 
would Inave been antedated by some five years. But as 
yet he had not realised the tonacitj' of Cromwell and of 
his Council, and he hoped to gain his ends at a cheap 
rate. As it was, he overshot the mark, and the Italian 
diplomatist only learnt after bitter experience that 
methods suitable for dealing with continental statesmen 
were inadequate for treating with a man like Oliver 
Cromwell. He had, however, learnt his lesson, and in 
December 1652 the French government formally acknoAV- 
ledged the English CommonAvcalth. 
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and in tlicir defence Pascal in 165G published his famous 
fionncial Letters Though unable to maho any ade- 
quate reply to Pascals accusations, the Jesmsts uere 
sufficiently influential to secure their condemnation at 
Rome, and m 16G0 tho iVdwftcwf Letters were publicly 
burnt in Pans In 1660 and 1661 many schools which 
•were controlled by Port Royal were closed, and through 
out Louis XIV 's reign Jansenism was barely tolerated 
At the close of hia life Louis fell undei the influence of 
tlic Jesuits, and Port Koyal was destroyed and its 
inmates banished Mazann’s ministry thus saw the 
beginning of controversies iThich continued till the Re 
volution of 1789, but it must be remembeicd that 
Mazarm refused to destroy Port Royal and carry out a 
policy of extermination of the Jansemsts, as was sug 
gested to him So strong, however, was the feeling on 
the part of the leading churchmen in f ai our of orthodoxy, 
that Mazarm showed no little wnsdom m making the 
charge of Jansenism one of the puncipal points mhis 
accusations against de Retz Father Duneau, a Jesuit 
who was one of Mazann’s principal agents in Rome, had 
represented to Alexander VH the danger of alloiimg 
de Eetz, who favoured the Jansemsts, to remain at the 
head of the Pans diocese In July 1655 the papal 
confessor, Father Sforza Palavicmo, spoke freely to the 
Pope of the alliance between de Eetz and the Jansemsts 
As not only de Retz but idso many of his fnends were 
Jansemsts, Mazarm bad good reason for expecting that 
the Pope would at once refuse to agree to the petition of 
the intriguing archbishop But Alexander believed that 
de Retz had merely adopted Jansenism for political 
purposes, and declared that though de Retz might have 
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taken money from tko Jansenists, he had preached against 
the doctrines of Jansen. Lionne had already Ijeen sent 
as a special envoy to Home, and ho demanded that pro- 
ceedings should be taken against de Eetz. After innum- 
erable delays Alexander appointed a commission to hear 
the charges against the Ai'chbishop of Paris. But the 
conditions attached to the papal brief made it impossible 
for Mazarin to accept it. The Pope insisted that the 
parJement of Paris and the assembly of the clergy should 
sanction the proposed agreements (which included the 
appointment of a suffragan in place of de Eetz), and 
Mazarin at once refused to allow any organisation in 
France to interfere vdth the supreme power of the 
king. The absolute and despotic power in France, 
he said, resided in the person of the king alone, and 
no organisation in the kingdom could share it. In 
writing to the queen he declared that to negotiate 
with the parlement or the assembly of the clergy would 
be derogatory to the power of the king, and would 
reduce Louis to the position of a doge of the republic 
of France. 

Lionne was recalled in 1656 and the proceedings 
against de Eetz were dropped. Alexander, however, 
did little to aid the archbishop, who eventually resigned 
his post, while the suffragan regarded himself as holding 
his office from Louis XIV. De Eetz received several 
abbeys, and in 1665 visited Paris, where he was coldly 
received by Louis XIV. He was nevertheless employed 
on missions to Eome, and during his later years wrote 
his famous memoirs. 

Equally drastic was Mazarin’s treatment of the parle- 
ment of Paris, and equally emphatic was his assertion of 
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The League of the Pbme— The Treaty of Pans with Cromwell 
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The Treaty of Pans was not made a month too soon, 
for the campaign opened disastrously for France The 
Spaniards captured Sain^GuiUaiti in March and in Juno 
Cond^ forced Turenne to abandon the siege of Carabray 
But after these failures success attended the arms of the 
French and English Don John of Austria who com 
manded the Spanish troops was mcapablo, Montm^dy 
capitulated to the French in August , and Turenne not 
onlj captured Samt-Venant, but compelled the Spaniards 
136 
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to raise the siege of Ardres. Meanwhile, Louis XIV. 
had reviewed the English forces at Montreiiil, and after 
a siege of four days Mardyke surrendered on October 3 
to Turenne, who handed it over to his English allies. 
This success strengthened the good relations existing 
between Mazarin and Cromwell, though the cession of 
Mardyke to England called forth loud protestations from 
those who disliked the English alliance. At the same 
time complaints were made in England that Dunkirk 
had not been captured. Mazarin pointed out to 
Bordeaux that the English forces had arrived late, and 
that Spain had thrown reinforcements into Dunkirk 
and Gravelines. He urged that more English troops 
should be sent to defend Mardyke from the attacks of 
the Spanish forces. Till the folloiving summer the 
combined English and French armies worked hard 
in strengthening their position, preparatory to an 
onslaught on Dunkirk. 

Meanwhile, Mazarin was busy at Metz in conducting 
some delicate negotiations. The Emperor Ferdinand 
III. had died on April 1, 1657. In spite of the terms 
of the Peace of Westphalia, he had constantly assisted 
the Spaniards, and Mazarin had frequently protested 
against his violations of the treaty. In August 1656 
Mazarin wrote to de Gravel, the French representative 
at Mainz, that the Emperor had not only supplied Spain 
with troops, but had lately resolved to send into Italy 
some 10,000 men to attack the Duke of Modena, the 
ally of France. Mazarin further remarked that the 
Emperor’s conduct was due to the influence of the 
Spaniards. In 1649 Philip lY., King of Spain, had 
married Maria- Anna of Austria, daughter of Ferdinand, 
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‘ In con'tcquenco of this mimige,’ "Mazarin, iho 
Siunnrds think thoj are masters of the impornl courts 
and thertforo of all Germm\ ’ “Thcac facts/ he con 
tinued, "should open the ejcs of tho electors and of all 
German princes and shou them the necessity of oppos 
ing without dch\ attempts to subject them to Spanidi 
domination Coiiocqucntlv, on Ferdinand III s death 
tho electois rcsoK cd to shako thcm«cl\ es free from the 
influence of tho house of Hipsburg Leopold son of 
Fenlinand, had already been proclaimed King of 
Hungary, and it uas ncco'S't.arj to combat his pretensions 
to the imperial throne. Mazann oa cn ordered Bordeaux 
to urge Cromwell to asai«t him m hi» policy and pointed 
out that Leopold had ratified his father’s cng-igcmcnts 
to support Casimir tho Roman Catholic king of Pol ind 
agauiat Charles \ , king of Sweden and Lngland s allj 
Not content with attempting to stir up Fngland and 
bwoden to oppo e the candidature of Leopold Mazann, 
accomp.anied hr Louis \I\ «pont tho months of 
September and October 1057 at Jletz, engaged m 
negotiation!!, anth the electors. Alreadj the German 
pnnccs ha 1 ahou n that thej did not consider that the 
uclfart and independence of tho secondary alates in 
Gemiaiia were sufflcicntlj guaranteed by the Peace of 
We tphalia. In 1651 the three ecclesiastical electors, 
together with the Elector of B.aaana, the Bishop of 
Munater, the Count Palatine, and the Dukes of Neubuig 
and Juliets had forme 1 a League of the Bhmo for tlio 
defence of thcir common interests. On their aide tho 
Protestant pnnccs had al o former! a I cague, \\ hich in 
chule<l the King of Sweden, tlic Dukes of Bninswick 
Limhurg Zell, W olfenbuttel and Hano\ tr, an I the 
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Landgrave of llcssc-Casscl. Tims Germany was pre- 
pared for the diplomatic overtures of I^Iazarin, and ready 
to take steps to maintain tlio rcaco of Westplialia. 

Thongli suflering from goiit, klazarin showed the 
greatest activit,y. lie curried on numerous sets of 
negotiations, and at the same time instructed Louis 
XIV. in the political condition of Europe, and explained 
to him the character of the interests of the various 
powers. Never had j\Iazarin’s diplomacy been more 
active, never during his ministry had his hopes seemed 
more sure of fulfdment than at the close of 1657. 
hlontmddy, Saint- Venant, and hlardykc had been taken 
from >Spain, the English were co-operating witli their 
French allies in captiu’ing the maritime towns of 
Flanders, the S])anish influence at Vienna was destroyed. 
It remained for him to chock permanently the power of 
the Emperor, and with the aid of England finallj'^ to 
crush Spain. The first of these tasks was accomplished 
in August IGoS, when Lionne siicccssfully united the 
two German leagues in the League of the Rhine, under 
the auspices of France. Mazarin had hoped to secure 
the election of a i:)rince who did not belong to the 
Hapsburg house. The Duke of Neuburg, the Elector 
of Bavaria, and even Louis XIV. seem to have suggested 
themselves to his mind- at difierent times. The Duke 
of Neuburg, however, did not prove a popular candidate, 
and the Elector of Bavaria was a -weak prince devoted 
to the Hapsburgs. Gradually it became clear to Mazarin 
that the influence of tradition and an expectation of 
future favours by the electors tended to favour the choice 
of Leopold. Mazarin had little difficulty in changing 
his front. He declared that Louis XIV. had never 
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to tJto JjHpire, ^nd he devoted Iiis tuercio;. to 
so limiting the |>om er ot the new Fniperor tint he would 
l>e iiinl'lo to help the Sp’uwntxls in their vnr ac'in^t 
Pniici 

On vTiih 18 Leopold halving accepted certain conditions 
imposed iiiH>n Inin by the electors, >V'Xa elected Emperor 
Ife swore to okerve scrnpuloujy the condiaoiN of the 
Eeaco of AVi tphaln Mid not to interfere in the ivnr 
l>ctneen Fnneo lud Spain Before, howeier, the 
Ia igiie of the Khinc u i3» formed the \ oung and warlike 
King of Sued«.ii p^oJ>o^od to plunge into a %nr aiath 
the Emperor Such » course of action, leading to 
gviurU eonfu'-ion m Germany, and prolviblr to French 
intintntion would h\i*o Ikmi conducive to the ad 
a^aiitage of S{vain and fatal to Afasann’a plan*< for 
narrowing down the nriiggU into one Ktwcin Spam on 
thi. one hand and Englmd and Frmco on the other 
The iK't mtaii> to deft at thi^ project was to make a 
Uague among the Germ in pnncc5> for the pre^ax-atmu 
of thiir imUjx.iuliucc Charles yitldeal to the jvacific 
ad'iee of Mitanii and on August H ICiS was formed 
the lAague of the Blune, which joinctl bj the King 
of Swollen, ai-c of the electors and oilier German princes 
On the next dav Ixnm \I\ joineil iho L<.a£nie, en 
g-»ging with tlio oth»r nuniKis to defend the '^ettlcinont 
of the Teace of Wt *phalia The signatoru* asreed to 
Jorci, if neces{>an , rhe Lmjkror to carri o it the promt c* 
made at his election Maiann had won a fn. h diplo- 
matic MCtory, and afUr ovinta fullv ju«uhcd hi' effort's 
and the Ta t sum* expended in bnben Accordin': to 
Marann he temixiranly nuncil him eU in bnvmg tlic 
vnuller German pnnce>. bor manr jeara, howeier, 
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Frencli influence was prcpondorant in Germany, and 
Louis XIV. ’s position in Europe was largely due to 
Mazarin’s formation of the League of the Rhine. 

In uniting the German Protestant and Roman Catholic 
princes of German}^ in the League of the Rhine, hlazarin 
had successfully affirmed the principles of toleration 
which he himself held, and which had been proclaimed 
in the Peace of Westjflialia. He had, too, placed the 
Empire under a further obligation to France by saving 
it from the war which the kings of Sweden and Spain 
wished to stir up within it. He had carried out the 
policy of Richelieu towards Germany, and by his 
prudence and moderation had gained for France the 
gratitude of the German people. It was not till Louis 
XIV. allowed himself to be carried away by overweening 
ambition, and to attack Germany by his Chambers of 
Reunion, that the Empire united with the Emperor in 
resisting a policy which ran directly counter to that 
adopted by Richelieu and Mazarin. 

During Mazarin's successful diplomacy in' Geimanj", 
a fresh blow was being struck at the Spanish Bourbons. 
On March 28, 1658, a new treaty had been signed with 
Cromwell, and it was again distinctly laid down that the 
allied French and English forces were to combine for the 
conquest of Gravelines and Dunkirk. The campaign 
opened badly for France. Hesdin through treachery fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards ; and owing to his rash- 
ness and imprudence the Marshal d’Aumont was de- 
feated in an attempt to seize Ostend, and was himself 
taken prisoner. Mazarin, however, was by no means 
discouraged. With the king and Anne of Austria he pro- 
ceeded to Calais, and pressed on the preparations for the 
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siege of Dmikirl The difBciiltics were immense The 
SpannrdslicldBerguca rmneSjNieiiport, nndGra-ielines, 
uul were resolved to defend Dunkirk to the last At 
the end of May the court raoaed to Mardyke, so as to be 
nearer to the scene of operations, and Louis 
mtcrcoted himself m providing for the welfare of the 
soldiers On June 14 the allied forces won the battle 
of tho Dunes and on the 23rd instant Dunkirk capita 
lated and was handed over to the English Though 
Spam had suffered a severe disaster, Mazann was 
Molentlj attacked for carrying out the treaty with 
England andsurrendenngDunkiik Invam did Mazann 
point out that had England and Spain united, the French 
cause would have seriously suffered, and that the alliances 
of Louis XTN’' with Sweden and Holland bad proved 
insufficient for the overthrow of the Hapsburgs Public 
opinion, howdv er moderated itself before the succession 
of victories gained b} Turenne That master of the art of 
warfare had seized Bergues, Fumes, and Dismude in 
July, and m August 27 Gravelines capitulated In the 
meantime Louis XIV had fallen so seriously ill at 
Mardj ke that his life was despaired of, and cabals were 
formed for the overthrow of Mazann The cardinal, 
however, was well informed as to the evistence and 
character of the plots, and exiled the conspirators The 

king recovered, but on September 3 Oliver Cromwell 
died He had proved an invaluable friend to France, 
and England had gained enormously from the war with 
Spam. The alliance between the two countnes con 
tmued dunng Eichard Cromwells government, and the 
new Protector, m new of the numerous factions which 
existed in England, had eveiy reason to adhere to the 
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treaty ^vitll France. Meanwhile, tlic autumn brought 
fresh triumphs to the government of Louis XIV. On 
September 9 Turennc had invaded Flanders and taken 
Oudenardc. Leaving Don John of Austria in Brussels 
and Conde in Tourna}^ Turenne retired to the Lys, and 
occupied Menin and Ypres. The chateau of Oommines 
on the Lj^s next fell, and Turenne busied himself in 
fortifying the conquered- places. 

The year 1658 had proved disastrous to Spain. She 
had been defeated in Flanders by the French and in the 
province of Alentejo by the Portuguese. Her position 
in the Milanese was threatened, and the English over- 
came her fleets at sea. Peace was absolutely necessary ; 
but the pride of Philip IV, stood in the way of any 
settlement. To force the Spanish king to come to terms, 
and to induce him to consent to the marriage of the 
Infanta and Louis XIV,, Mazarin had recourse to an 
artifice. He made formal proposals for the marriage of 
Margaret of Savoy Avith the young king, and with the 
court proceeded in October 1658 to Lyons, in order to 
meet the Duchess of Savoy and her daughter. The 
success of his plans Avas, however, for a time endangered 
by the infatuation of Louis for Maria Mancini, one of 
Mazarin's nieces. Anne of Austria, Avho had set her 
heart on the Spanish match, was in despair. The CAmnt 
bore high testimony to Mazarin’s foresight, firmness, and 
diplomatic skill. On November 28, 1658, the Duchess 
of SaAmy and her daughter arriA^ed at Lyons, and almost 
simultaneously Antonio Pimentelli, a Spanish envoy, 
brought proposals for peace and the offer of the band of 
the Infanta. On December 8 the Savoyard princesses 
left Lyons, and shortly afterAvards serious negotiations 
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traitor, or to permit Cond4 to enjoy a position in which 
be could again be a menace to the monarchy Eventu 
ally it was settled that on condition (1) that Spain ceded 
Avesnes and gave Julicrs to the Duke of Neuburg, one 
of the allies of France , and (2) that Cond6 asked pardon 
of the King of France, he should receive his private 
estate, and be made governor of Burgundy and Bresse 
To these terms Cond6 agreed, and became one of Louis’ 
most submissive courtiers Portugal was not included in 
the treaty, though France obtained an amnesty for tbe 
Catalans and Neapolitans who had sided with her 

Though the treaty of June 4 had provided for tbe 
marriage of Louis XIV with the Infanta, the terms of the 
arrangement were again fully discussed, Don Luis de Haro 
insisting that the princess should renounce her rights to 
the Spanish succession Eventually Mazarm agreed to 
the renunciation, on condition that she receued a dowry 
of 600,000 crowns, payable in three years The articles 
of the mamago treaty were so drawn by Lionno that, if 
the money were not paid withm the allotted time, the 
renunciation became null and void The affairs of 
England were also discussed, and Charles 11 , who was . 
present, endeavoured to secure the aid of France and 
Spam in effecting his restoration Both Mazann and 
Don Lms were m favour of the Stuart restoration, 
but Mazarm refused to take any part in the war 
between England and Spam, or to espouse tbe cause of 
Charles II 

Peace was now made, and France had established her 
supenonty over Spam Tbe great work of Mazarm 
was finished and the policy of Henry IV and Richelieu 
was justified Turenne, Fouquet, and others, however, 
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were dissatisfied witli the conclusion of peace, and were 
of opinion that the continuance of the war would have 
been advantageous to France. It was urged that Spain 
was so weakened that the conquest of the whole, of the 
Spanish Netherlands could easily have been efiected, 
and the Spanish monarch}’- dismembered. Mazarin, 
however, was right in concluding peace. France was 
exhausted, her finances in confusion, her people anxious 
for the end of hostilities. England, distracted by 
internal troubles, was no longer an efifective ally; and 
had France persevered in her attempts to secure the 
Spanish Netherlands, she would probably have brought 
upon herself the active opposition of Holland and the 
Emperor. Mazarin, too, was anxious to bring French 
influence to bear upon the combatants in the Baltic and 
to end the northern war. It was also necessary to 
examine more closely into the condition of the finances 
and into Fouquet’s administration. 

One of the articles in the Treatj’^ of the Pyrenees had 
contemplated the intervention of France or Spain as 
mediators in the northern war. Don Luis de Haro, how- 
ever, showed no inclination to take any part in the work 
of mediation, and it was left to Mazarin to re-establish 
peace in the Baltic. France was indeed deeply interested 
in the Avork of pacification. Several of the allies of 
Louis XIV. were engaged in the Avar, and the Emperor 
had already taken part and violated the Treaty of 
Westphalia. Servien strongly urged that help should 
be given to SAveden, the ancient alty of France, and a 
A’aluable counterpoise to the power of the Emperor in 
German}’. 

The northern war had begun in 1655 by the in- 
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vision of Pohnd bj Chirles X- of Sweden John 
Cisimir KiUj; of Poland, who had manied Jhne dc 
Gonzigue Ne\ ers, i French princess, loat the greater part 
of his kingdom, lud irswfell Disregarding Mizarm s 
counsels of pmdence and moderation, Charles X attacked 
and made an enemy of Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg irhile the Poles, taking adiantage of this 
diiersion, drove the Swedes out of their temton 
Charles at once threw himself on Poland, and after 
the famous three daja battle of Warsaw (duly 2^ 29, 
30, 1656), again conquered the countrj Alarmed at 
the rapid success of Sweden a coalition, including Eii‘?sii, 
Poland Brandenburg, and Denmark, was formed m 
1657 Leopold of Austria, then King of Hungarj, aUo 
allied himself inth Poland ami sent troops, while Holland 
was prepared to oppo c the conversion of the Baltic into 
a Swedish lake Kfenaced by this fonnidable league, 
Charles attacked Denmark and besieged Copenhagen. 
Unable to offer any adequate resistance, the Danes 
wilhngly accepted the mediation of France and England, 
and on February 2S, 165b, made the Treatv of Ko'^kild, 
by which Sweden secured several proMneejw War 
again broke out in the summer between Denmark and 
Sweden, and in August Copenhagen was a second tune 
be'sieged. The projects of Charles X. included the 
annexation of Denmark and Xorwaj to Sweden, and 
the occupation of Courland, Pilau, and Dantzig He 
would thus dominate the Baltic and rule over a powerful 
northern empire Holland at once took alarm, defeated 
the Swedi'ib fleets and raised the siege of Copenhagen , 
while a new coahtion was formed including Euo'ia, 
Poland, Brandenburg, Denmark, and Holland, The 
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Kinpcror Leopold encouraged I lie allies and sent, llicni 
reinforcements. 

Such u-a.« the sil nation in the jiovlh during tlio 
summer of 1G“>8. Charles X, had ignored his allies, and 
his rashness had tended to alienate hoth l‘'ran(’0 and 
England. But. Oliver Cromwell was alway.s guided in 
hi.s policy to Sweden hy the conviction that the lioman 
Catholic governments had entered upon a con.sjiiracy 
against all Protc-stant stales, lie was also keenly alive 
to the importance of safeguarding English trade. Consc- 
quentlj* Cromwell was easily convinced b}^ Mazarin of 
the necessity of preserving the balance of power in the 
Baltic. Mazarin definitel}' proposed that France and 
1‘lngland .should unite to bring about peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, and between Sweden and the 
rest of the coalition. Cromwell at once sent a fleet 
into the Baltic to oppo-’C Dutch attempts at aggrandise- 
ment. Unable to resist France and England, Holland 
joined them in urging peace upon Sweden and Denmark. 
During lGu9 Itlazarin never cea.sed his pacific en- 
deavours, and almo.st siraultancou.sly with tlic meeting 
of Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro a peace congress 
was opened at Oliva under tlie presidency of Antoine do 
Lurabres, the French ambas.sador in Poland. The jmo- 
ccedings were carried on slowly. The King of Sweden 
was ungrateful for the help given him by England and 
France, and obstinately refused to rclincpiish bis schemes, 
while the Emperor Avas secretly doing all in bis poAver 
to prolong the struggle and to drive the SAvedes from 
their possessions in Germany. Imperial troops besieged 
Stettin, though in doing so they acted contrary to the 
terms of the Peace of Westphalia. No sooner Avas the 
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Peace of the Pyrenees signed than "VTazanu interfered 
energetically on behalf of Sweden. Various circum 
stances enabled him to bring matters to a succe ful 
I'ssuc, Spam refused to gire any assistance to the 
Emperor, and the members of the League of the Ehine 
were 'tirred up hy de Gravel, the French envoy, to 
protest against the Emperors attach on the King of 
Sweden, who, as Duke of Bremen and Verden, was a 
member of the Confederation Mazann him«elf declared 
that if the Emperors attacks on Pomerania wens con 
tmued France would 'end her armies to the as i^tance 
of Charles X It is impo.sible to assert that Mazann’s 
efforts to bring about peace would have proved succe^s- 
ful had not Charles X died m March 16$0 Obstinate, 
ambitious, and full of wild schemes of conquest, Charles 
X Kad nothing m common with Mazarn, who e advice 
ho usuall) created with contempt Eis death at this 
crisis facilitated the concln«ion of peace. The negotia 
tions at Obva were compbeated b) the fact that the 
Queen of Poland was a French princess who complained 
of the partiality shown by Mazann for Sweden 
Both Sweden and Poland were the traditional allies of 
France, and it -was a difficult matter to arrange a 
satisfactory settlement Alazarm’s skill pro\ed, how 
ever, adequate for the ta®k» and on Maj 3, 1660, the 
Treaty of Oliva was signed. John Casmiir renounced 
all claim to the Swedi b throne Livoma was divided 
between Sweden and Poland, and the latter state re- 
ceived back Courland Polish Pni'^ia, and all towns in 
Pomerania Jately occupied by the troops of the Elector of 
Brandenburg and the Emperor This peace secured the 
mdependence of Prussia under the Great Elector, whose 
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piiwtr ihrrohy ciiMtly f-tronuilioiieil. On .liuiu (>, 
litiiO, ;i'.- TisMty of < 'tVjX'nljnyon In-twt’cn Swoilon anti 
iT'Ujnark w.i': cniv'ltvsi'il ntun'r ilf' nn'diutinn of Frant'c, 
Ftickuni. ara! ll-'Han'i. Su-ctlcij y.tvo nj) her rcrent 
ronijUi'-; i'iU '.hr provijn'c'- of Alainl. l'!orhini:i(\ 
ninl Sv'anr.L M.ira'. in’;’ «lin!om.n-v had a*',iin hcon Ktir- 

fc • O 

cr'--fnily .-v- -'n 'od. Vi hih* S\v< ih-n, tin' ally of h’lniu'o, 
Ft)!! nr>'M‘rv<<| hor ''inn'ri^'sity in tin* IVtlth'. 1 is-tinutrlc, 
1^'land. and r.r.unnnihnr^ had an'i'ntnd th*’ nn'diatitni 
of tlic p‘\ I'vniin'nt tn' laoii'- XIV 'riio p;n‘ifiratit>n of the 
nnrtii did inlinito ar.-dit {<< jho paticnen, pt'r.-cvoninrt*. 
anti '••".pn'ity of tin' (‘aidind. 

"I'in'’ ‘^anic y.'.'.r tlsut ' aw ih*' I'oin'lii'-ion of llto I'naco 
of (Viiva ^vit!^<• M'.l tin' flcparturo of a I'nnu'h nxpinHtitm 
to aid Vi-nicn in ii*;v v/ar ay.iin-t 'rurki'y, and to n-pn"-'.'? 
piracy in ’he Isirhary Htatc'.-. ‘riin I'Viu’ii .'nnh.'O'iador 
at C'on.'-tantinoph' had boon in-ultcd hy tin; 'I’nvlcs in 
IddS, anti witiionl tlodarinit war npon 'J'ltc Porto, 
Mar.'irin decid'd to avenue tin* insnlt In* aidinu the 
Vem-'ianF in their dofence of Candia. 'riic expedition 
proved a failure, and it. wa^ not. till a few year.'; hiter 
that French troop? acconij)li?hctl the etiil aimed at hy 
iMaatirin by aiding the Ttnperiali.'-ls to defeat the 'rnrks 
in the battle of St. Gotilatid. 

MaztirinV la?t ncgoliation? were snccoFsfnlly carried 
out, and proved beneficial to France. P.y n Irctity signed 
on Dcocmlter IG, IGCO, Fcrdinajid Charles, Archduke of 
Austria, on condition of receiving a large sum of money, 
renounced .all pretensions to Alsace .and tlie Snngau (of 
avhich Altkircli was the c.apital), and it w.as at tlio same 
time settled that the county of Fcrrcttc should also he 
ceded to France. In this satisfactory manner ^Mar.arin 
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siiccocdcil 111 cirrjing out tho Mipuhtions of i cku«io in 
tho Po-ico of Westphiha of tho greatest interest and 
importance to Franco On Pebmarv 28, 16G1, a few 
dais before his death, Mnzann concluded a treat} with 
Charles IV , tho Diiho of Lorraine. Tho terms settled 
m tho Peace of tho P}renoea aicic modified, and Charles 
IV was ro established m Ins duch}, though in close de 
pendonco upon Prance 

IVlnJo engaged on thcao negotiations m ith the northern 
powers, null Tnrko), nith tho Archdnko Ferdinand 
Charles, and with tho Duko of Lorraine, Mazarm had 
ako been occupied m tho south of Franco There the 
court remained all throuch tho winter of 1659 CO, and 
during Its sojourn at Toulouse several interesting ei ents 
occurred Mazann ■'ccurcd for himself from tho Duko 
of Mintua tho duch} of No\er?, and at tho same time 
gaio tho Count of Harcourt tho proimce of Anjou m 
pheo of tho goiernmcnt of Alsvace, which he kept m his 
own hands. Ho also endeaioured to deal with the 
finances of the kingdom. Fouquet, tho superintendent, 
had been denounced by Colbert and by Hen'art, who 
had examined the accounts Since Senaen’s death m 
Februari IGS^, Fouquets '=cheincs had been unchecked 
Ho spent inimen'«o sums upon tho building of his chSteau 
of Vau\ Ic "N icomtc, he employed spies to report to him 
the ords of Mazarm and the king ho ci identlv wished 
to become the Firit Minister Tho purchase and fortifi 
cation of B<-Uo-Isle seemed to presage a stnicglc between 
the mngmficont Fouquet and tho ro} al power Fouquet s 
luflnenco was undoubtedly considerable Procoretir 
a ^r&al as well as <5npcnntendent of tho finances, Fouquet 
had not onlv amassed a large fortune but bad obtained 
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for liis relations and friends liigh positions in the chnrch, 
the armj^, and the court. Liberal to extravagance, a 
patron of men of letters and artists, Fouquet had 
numerous friends in positions of trust. His power, 
wealth, and influence made him a dangerous man, and 
there is little doubt that he was prepared if necessary 
to stir up civil war. He had been useful during the 
jj^ears of stress, but he belonged to an order of things 
that was passing away. He had nothing in common 
with the views and position of such men as le Tellier, 
Senden, and Colbert. The future n^as with middle- 
class officialdom, with bureaucracy, and with centralisa- 
tion. Fouquet wished to be the mayor of the palace. 
Mazarin was well aware of the advisability of ridding 
the government of Fouquet. In a memoir drawn up in 
October 1659 Colbert had painted Fouquet’s faulty 
methods in the blackest colours, and had suggested 
sweeping reforms. But the principal obstacle to drastic 
financial reforms lay in the danger of shaking the credit 
of the government. The fall of Fouquet would increase 
the difficulty of obtaining monej^ This consideration 
may have decided Mazarin not to attack Fouquet. At 
any rate he had several interviews with the superin- 
tendent, and remained on good terms with him till his 
own death. It was left to Louis XIV. to carry out the 
suggestions of Colbert and to overthroAV Fouquet and 
his system. Monsieur Chdruel, in his work on Mazarin’s 
ministry, says that Nicholas Fouquet was with his brother 
the evil genius of Mazarin, and blames the cardinal for 
not acting energetically upon Colbert’s advice. 

During the winter and spring of 1660 the court 
remained .in the south of France. The Fronde had 
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been strongly supported m some of the southern 
districts, and the Duke of Mercceur, ho had succeeded 
the Count of Alais as governor of Provence, had been 
compelled to use fore© in order to quell the sedition 
at Toulouse Mazarin hoped that the presence of the 
king would allay all discontent and promote a feeling 
of loyalty , he was also anxious to improi e the condition 
of the navy in tho Mediterranean, and with that object 
visited in company with Louis XIV the important town 
of Toulon At Aix in Provence Louis had received 
the submission of Cond^ and on February 3 the 
ratification of the Treaty of tho Pyrenees Later m the 
month he and tho cardinal stajed at Toulon, and on 
March 2 he eiiered Marseilles As in tlie case of Toulouse, 
Mercceur had been compelled to have recourse to arms 
before he could secure the submission of the citizens 
An expedition was about the same time sent to compel 
the governor of the toim of Orange, which belonged 
to the house of Orange Nassau, to recognise the 
suzerainty of the King of France and to open its 
gates to his representative From Marseilles the 
court proceeded to Avignon Montpellier, and finally to 
Saintr jean de Luz, where in Tune the marriage of Louis 
and the Infanta was celebrated For the first time for 
many j oar& Anne of Austria and her brother, Philip IV 
of Spam met on the Isle of Pheasants, and two dajs 
later, on June 6, the two kings had an interiiow 
Louis SIV with his queen and court then retained to 
Fontainebleau, arriving on July 13 The state entrj 
into Pans was not made till August 26, and was the 
occasion of great rejoicings In the procession Mazarm s 
suite was equal to tho royal household m magnificence 
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First came seventy-two baggage mules, divided into three 
troops, and each troop adorned with embroidered silk and 
tapestry, the last troop clothed with coverings of scarlet 
velvet, on which were blazoned the cardinaFs arms. 
Then followed twenty-four pages in rich liveries and on 
horseback, led by Mazarin’s equerries, the Sieurs 
Pontenelle and Moreau. “Next came twelve Spanish 
jennets, accoutred in crimson embroidered velvet, and 
each led by two grooms. To these succeeded his 
carriages, seven in number, each drawn by six horses. 
The cardinal’s private carriage was completely covered 
with goldsmith’s work in silver gilt, and was surrounded 
by forty running footmen richlj’' dressed, behind whom 
marched the Sieur de Besmo of Mazarin’s body-guard.” 
Mazarin, with Turenne, viewed the procession from a 
balcony, being too ill himself to take part in it. English 
affairs were during these celebrations engaging his 
attention, and demanded the exercise of all his diplo- 
matic skill. 

Before, however, the court had returned to Fontaine- 
bleau, the Eestoration had taken place in England, and 
it seemed likely to be followed by a breach of the 
Anglo-French alliance. For some months Mazarin had 
been occupied with the consideration of the political 
situation in England. What was the true policy for 
France to adopt during the latter days of the weak rule 
of Eichard Cromwell'? The Treaty of Paris, made by 
Mazarin with Oliver Cromwell, had proved invaluable, 
but in accordance with the demands of the Protector, 
Charles II. had been forced to retire from Prance, while 
his mother, Henrietta Maria, remained, and had become a 
persona grata at the French court. While she looked 
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forrrard to rctnrmng to Enghnd nnd to directin': the 
pohc) of the re-^tored monarcliv, Clurks IL, H\ ^c, and 
the ixstof Ins exiled fmnds. hcM bitter feelings 'vntb 
regard to their trcitment by the French government 
In the corlv months of IG60 during Ins joiirucv& 
through Languedoc and Proa cnee, Masann ivns com 
polled to ivatch a era cnrcfnllj the a-nnons ixa olutionara 
phase* through which England vras pas^in*^ and to 
decide on the jwhea which fVance should adopt V 
niomrchicnl re tontion in England wm» the ardent wi4i 
of Louis \n and his court, hut ana overt action m 
favour of Charles II would nlU all the anti monaivbical 
ectioiia lu Ensland and rum Charles II s prospects. 
Vt the same time, Maiann avi«hcd m view of the 
I>o«sibjhtr of a reetoniiion, to stand well with Charle> 
and m «ome mtasuia, to remove the feelings of ho«tilita 
ai Inch that prince felt toarard* France v ihi. alia of the 
Commonwealth It was quite evident to Ma»nn that 
the contimnnce of anarchj in England would disgo«* 
all loatrs of order and contribute to a rc*totation it 
was oquallv eaident that the interests of Chark II 
would be bo«t erved bv inaction on the part of France 
Mazann recognised that '\Ioiih held the kev of the 
position Wink that general avas deciding on hi 
future action Maiann «eut «ecn.tlv to Charle IL, nhi 
araa then in Bni-'^elN 100000 crowns and a premise 
of aid from France toward hi* re..tontion The gravity 
of this blunder wa at onc^. apparent. Charle* wa~ 
doubtle s shadowed ba «pjes> but M Chtmcl ebarn'^ 
ffvdc and Ormond with Iianng divulged Momnns 
intention*. In anv ca e Charlc 11 ’s cau<<. 'vn& for ih 
tune weakoncil and general n cntnicnt p’x^i-aikal in 
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I'nul’inil n* !h<' liith'i'H »»f in;: a kitii: ihrnti^h the 
:v;4'.'iu'V of ’!*<' <i«--5U)y the e\)i i-IIVr'ls of tlu; 

puhliiMtioii I'f Al.ir,vun’< -eiiiewhat inth’M’reet ;n'tion, 
Motsk atni the M\]'|'erter* t.f a vehlotatioii (ieei'U'd that 
Ciiavle- 11. fhoukl U' ide in .a eouiilry luit. dependent 
upeiieitlnr I'l.inee or Sp.iin. t 'on* i’(jnently f he Ihince 
proceeded to Ihida. and on .M.iy 8, ITnUj, v.a'^ oll’ored 
the laiyli'-h t’rov.n hy tin- IV.rlianienl. 

Tor .'•(nin jnonil- a-ft'O th*' lo'-'tojatioii h'l.uiee and 
Kny’and drift'd .ap u fi ietioti iu-in;: ean-td partly hy 
the tontinned j, iileni'" in ICnykind of llordean.v, who 
had been aecre-ii'o d to the ('"nunonwe.'ihh, partly 
(nviny to tiio intriyue- of Ilejineti.t .M.an’a. ^^ho worked 
'.vitli the aid of Ih.inr" tooveitiiiow Hyde, the Mnyli.‘<h 
riunK-ellov. iicv deelnu'd eiutny. It v.-.as not nntil 
Donlcanx la.'i h-an recalled, the trininph of Hyde 
Ji-<'nrtd. and the inarriayo of the 1‘hiyliph Prince.'JS 
llcjiriotta with lansi'^ XIV. 'a brother carried out in 
March IGfil, that :tll tlanyer of hostilitiofi w.a.s averted. 

Front Mtty 2D, IGGO, the date of the llestoration, to 
the end of the year Ma/arin, aniony his other anxieties, 
had to hioe the po^-sibilily of a inptnrc with Kngland. 
Charles II. opened the hall In refusing to receive 
Bordcan.x. wlioin lie accused of favouring tlic Coininon- 
wca.lth and of atteuij»ting to inducncc !Monlc ttgainst a 
restoration. In July Bordcattx loft Eiiglatid, and 
Charles, realising that a war at (hat moment might 
•sh.ake Ids throne, made secret overtures to Louis XIV. 
and JIazarin. 

The latter, anxious to leave France at peace, accepted 
Clmrles's excuses, tind the Count of Soissons was sent 
vith great ceremony to congratulate Charles on his 
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accession A proposal that Charles should marry 
Hortensia ilancmi swept aside by the cardinal, who 
thus a second tune declined to allow one of his nieces 
to marry a king On the contrary, he encouraged the 
project of a marriage between Charles and Kathanne of 
Braganza By one of the articles of the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, France had engaged not to aid Portugal in hei 
struggle for independence against Spam, either duectly or 
indirectly It was very doubtful if Portugal unaided 
could hold her oivn against the Spanish armies, and 
in bringing about a marriage between Charles 11 
and Katharine of Braganza the French government 
was securing for Portugal a valuable ally Since 1660 
the relations between England and Portugal had been 
almost uniformly friendly It was not, however, till 
1062 that the marriage took place In February 
1661, shortly before Mazanns death, Henrietta, Charles 
II 8 sister, arn\ed m France for her marriage with 
Philip Duke of Anjou and later Duke of Orleans This 
marriage which was celebrated onMarch 31,hadMazann8 
full approbation It removed all causes of irritation 
betu een England and France and led to a close alliance 
between the two conntnes Till William HI ’s accession 
France gained enormously by this alliance England 
never interfered seriously or foi any prolonged penod 
with the schemes of Louis XH'’ , Dunkirk was recovered, 
and the wisdom which guided all Jlazann's relations 
with England was again fully exemplified 



CHAl’TKK IX 

max.akin's iirATii, <’nAnA<'n;i:. anh wouk 

i'.hu'''- iMui lU-.tli — Hv' v iU- Ssuni-'* df in-. (Hplonini'V — 
Ivi'lu'li* « A Miinm'tty of hi;- jinlic'y duritif' 
fift< r t!u' i'roiuU — Hi'- ilmr.-.d- r-- Jn- nris'-tir !.!■.!<■' niiii 
lil>rnry'~I^i'^ of liti'r.stiiro lli-< iynoniiico of 

fiiiaiu'inl innt'cr.- - Tii" : I tvii'i's iif roiuini’t — !!!■ < mjilnymriit 
of — 1/»' Tr!!i''i, Si'ruou, I.ifini'’, Collicif 

— Tisc iistf'mlniil'- — Chirk oim!) tlir pau'^ntm! of Ikni'. — 
MnroriilV itcylcct of nyrinilluro mid roinim'ro<;~Hif: rtliU'.n- 
tioii of Louie XIV. — The ilchl of I raiK-e to Mnre.iiii — A gient 
(Hj’loinati'-t. 

Though not yet sixty yeans of aoe,. oh his rcttini to 
Paris in August IGGO Maxarin Avas an old man. In 
spile, hoAvever, of the gout and oilier inrirniitios, he 
never disjiiayed more energy and activity than during 
the last years of his life, lie carefull}’ Avatched over 
the execution of the terms of the Peace of ‘Westphalia, 
he contributed to the peace of the north by the Treaties 
of Copenhagen .and OliA-a, lie maititained peace hetAA'cen 
France and England duiing a most critical period, and 
he brought to a conclusion most advantageous to France 
the Peace of the Pyrenees. During the autumn of the 
year 16G0 he liAmd first in the Louvre, Avherc IMoli^re’s 
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plays L’hfouuh and tlie Prictciises ridicules ^^clc per 
formed before him, and m November ho moved to 
Vincennes In January 1661 ho was again at the 
Louvre, where on Pebruary G ho na^^o^^ ly escaped being 
the a ictim of a fire, which broke out through the care 
lessness of a workman, and in which many valuable 
pictures and tapestries were destroyed He then mo\ ed 
to his onn jiaJace m the Rue Richelieu, nhere he nas 
warned by his physician, Gu^nant, that his end was 
near Itnas at this period that ocenned. the scene 
rendered famous by the account of an eye witness, the 
Count of Brienue, who was hid behind the arras 
Determined to take a last farewell of his treasures, the 
cardinal in his fur lined dressing gown, stole into his 
picture galleries, and dragged himself feebly and wearily 
along At each step his weakness forced him to stop, 
and Bnenno heard him murmur, “ II faut quitter tout 
cela ’ As he wont on he repeated, as ho gazed 
fiist on one object and then on another “II faut 
quitter tout cola M Charnel throws doubt on tlie 
truth of the above story, as Brienne's memoirs are 
for the most part inaccurate Such a scene, however, 
might well have taken place, for Mazann’s love of his 
Correggios, Titian*;, and Caraccis is well known, and to 
desire to see his favourite pictures was only natural 
He now left the noise and bustle of the Palais Mazarm 
for the quiet of Vincennes, and on robniarj 28 was 
able to sign the treaty with the Duke of Lorraine It 
was about this time that he gave his famous last in 
junctions to Louis XIV He counselled the king only 
to choose for church preferment men who were capable, 
pious, and loyal , to treat the nobles and magistntts 
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well, tliougli the latter should not be allowed to go 
beyond their regular duties; and especially to relieve 
the wants of the common people. Above all, he insisted 
on the necessity of the king governing without the aid 
of a First Minister. While recommending le Tellier and 
Lionne as faithful servants, Mazarin indicated Colbert 
as the man most suitable to preside over the manage- 
ment of the finances. The king should preside over the 
Council, and there should be no First Minister. On Louis 
XIV.’s refusal to accept all his fortune, Mazarin made a 
will leaving it to his relations. Charles- Armand de la 
Porte, son of the Marshal de la Meilleraye, who had 
married Hortensia Mancini on February 28, 1661, was 
authorised to take the title of Duke of Mazarin, and 
received a large portion of the cardinal’s money and 
property, including the. palace in Paris, the duchies of 
Mayenne and Kethelois, and, if the king permitted, the 
governments of Alsace and Brouage. The rest was 
divided amongst his Mancini and Martinozzi nieces, and 
his nephew, Philip Mancini, who also received his palace 
at Eome and the duchies of Nevers and Donziais. 
Besides his legacies to his relations, Mazarin left bequests 
to the Iring, Anne of Austria, the young queen, and the 
Duke of Anjou. He also left donations for certain 
hospitals and convents. All his papers were placed in 
the hands of Colbert, and have been for the most part 
carefully preserved. On March 9, 1661, Mazarin. died, 
and was buried first in the chapel at Vincennes, and 
later, in accordance with his own wish, in the chapel 
belonging to the College of the Quatre Hations. The 
French Eevolutionists, in order to show their contempt 
for the glorious history of their country, scattered 

M 
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the ashes ot the cardinal, -whose tomb bo\\ever, 
preserved in the Loiivire 

Mazann had certainly desen ed well of France At 
the time of the Fronde the country was torn by civil 
war, invaded by the Spaniards, oiqiloited by the nobles 
Many provinces were in revolt, and the central authoritj 
was practically non existent. While the ^rlment drove 
JIazann into exile, some of its partisans were in treason 
able correspondence with Spam In 1653, supported 
by the houTffeoiste, Mazann bad succeeded in establishing 
the royal authority on a firm basis He then set him 
self to recover for Prance that position m Europe which 
the Fronde troubles had for a time destroyed In 1661 
France had, thanks to Mazann’s alliance with Oliver 
Ciomwell, triumphed over Spain, and before the car 
dinaVs death the way was prepared for the continuance 
of friendly relations with the restored English monarch) 
In 1661 France stood forth the first power in Europe 
Spam was rapidly declining Italy was divided among 
numerous separate states, some of which, such as 
Modena, Mantua, and Savoy, were allies of France In 
1661, too, thanks to Mazann’s care, Cosmo dei Medicis, 
the son of the Grand Duke of Tuscan), married Mar 
guente Louise of Orleans, and France gained a valuable 
Italian ally Closely connected by bonds of friendship 
with Sweden and the members of the League of the 
Khine, France had nothing to fear from Germany when 
Mazarm’s diplomacy had reduced theEmperor’s power and 
prestige Holland alone was, not unnaturally, actuated 
by a hostile and suspicious spirit But Mazann’s diplo- 
macy bad left the Dutch helpless and witliout allies, to 
await the famous onslaught of Louis XIV in I6T2 
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Though he Iwcl failed in one of the principal objects 
of his eni'licr foreign policj’ — the annexation of the 
Spanish Low Countries — he had by the marriage treaty 
between Louis XIY. and the Spanish Infanta prepared 
the way for future eflorts in that direction, Tlie German 
members of the League of the Rhine had also bound 
themselves not to permit the passage througli their 
territories of any troops destined for the Spanish Nether- 
lands. j\Iazarin had thus done all in his power to 
countci’act the famous check which his diplomacy re- 
ceived in Januaiy 16‘18, when Holland made her 
alliance with Spain. A satisfactorj’^ balance of power 
had been established in Central and Northern Europe 
by the Treaties of Westphalia, Pyrenees, and Oliva, and 
France, triumphant over both branches of the house of 
Hapsburg, was regarded as the protector of the rights 
and liberties of the German princes. In 1661, then, 
France held a position of incontestable superiority in 
Europe. This position was duo to the consummate 
diplomatic skill of ]\Iazarin, supplemented by the mar- 
vellous militaiy talents of Turenne and by the genius 
and trustworthiness of his agents, especiall}'- of Lionne, 
Servion, and le Tellier. 

The question frequently presents itself, as one follows 
the fortunes of ]\Iazarin and watches the effects of his 
policy, what would Richelieu have done under similar 
circumstances? That the internal troubles in France 
would never have developed into the movement of the 
First Fronde under Richelieu’s hands may be taken for 
granted. But it must be remembered that Richelieu, 
had years of experience in official life before he was 
called upon to undertake the duties of First Minister. 
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Mazann was, during the early years of his ministry, 
hampered and opposed m every possible way, and 
instead of being supported, like Richelieu, by a king, he 
had to govern the countiy on behalf of a woman and 
a child During the troubles and civil wars which 
occupied France from 1648 to 1653, it is impossible not 
to admire the skill shown by the Italian cardinal, and 
the way in which “ though twice fallen and exiled, he 
speedily climbed up again with a cheerful and dauntless 
spirit " With the aid of Cond^ he i anguished the First 
or Parliamentary Fronde, and the Peace of Rueil was 
concluded But the pride and ambition of Cond^, 
backed up by the peitts-maUreSt led to fresh difBcuItaes, 
Cond6 insulted the queen and Mazinn, and aimed at 
making himself all powerful To check Condd s designs 
and to preserve the monarchy, Mazann then allied with 
the leading members of the First Fronde , and Cond^, 
Conti, and Longueviile were imprisoned He then 
suppressed disorder m Normandy, Burgundy, and 
Guienne, and defeated the Spaniards m the battle of 
RetbeL These successes, one would have expected, 
would have strengthened Mazann’s position The a ery 
reverse happened Thinking himself able to overcome 
all his enemies, Mazann treated the powerful de Eetz 
with contempt, and took no steps to nullify mtngucs or 
to avert open attacks The union of Orleans and the 
members of the First Fronde with the princes who 
composed the Second or New Fronde upset aU his 
calculations, and he was compelled to lea\e France 
From Bruhl, however, he directed with infinite skill the 
pohey of the queen The union of the two Frondes 
soon broke up Between the ambition of Cond6 and 
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tlie indolence of Orleans there ivas nothing in common. 
Condd, nnconciliatory and rash to the end, refused, 
when Louis XIV. ’s majority was declared, to lay down 
his amhitions, and plunged into rehelliou. From this 
moment, when the countiy rallied round the king as 
the impersonation of the national greatness, kfazarin’s 
fortunes improved. Gradually a complete revolution 
in public opinion was cdected, and men realised the 
selfishness and want of patriotism of Conde and his 
followers. Supported by the bourgeoisie and b}'^ all 
those who preferred the interests of France to the 
triumph of a faction, and always using bribery to gain 
over the nobles and others, Alazarin brought about the 
ruin of both Frondes, and enabled the monarchy to 
prepare for a successful struggle against its internal foes. 

That struggle was practically closed with the capitu- 
lation of Bordeaux in 1653, and during the ensuing 
years IMazarin, supported by the energetic young king, 
reduced the parlcment of Paris to submission. The 
administrative system erected by Eichelieu had with- 
stood the attacks of both nobles and parlemcnf, and was 
again set in motion. Fi'om the Conseil du JRoi, or Council of 
the King, had been formed the Council of State, in which 
the ministers sat. Wielding, under the crown, enormous 
powers, the Council was supreme over the laAV courts 
and over all administrative bodies. The ministers could 
only advise, for all power rested ultimately with the 
king. The Fronde troubles had shown the incapacity 
both of the parlemeni of Paris and of the nobles to 
govern the kingdom. It was better that France should 
be under a monarchy than ruled by a narrow, selfish 
bureaucracy or by an anarchic, feudal aristocracy. 
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Mazariii’s character has been the subject of much 
adverse criticism The fact that he was an Italian rendered 
his position as First Minister m France always difficult, 
and made attacks on him popular The language 
adopted towards him m the Mazannades and by such 
men as de Eetz was hitter m the extreme Later 
writers, recognising the magnitude of his statesmanlike 
services to France, have awarded him fairer treatment 
The Due d’Aumale, in his admirable work on The Princes 
of the House of Condiy has noted some of the chanc 
teristics of Mazann’s complex character "A great 
gambler, a scorner of danger, too greedy to be a good 
administrator he has views on foreign affairs, on 
diplomacy and war, the full extent of which cannot be 
derived from his despatches He then notices Mazann’s 

“ submissive language, his studied obscurity, his repeti 
tions, his contradictions, extols his skill in negotiations, 
and declares that “an habitual craftiness led him too 
often astray in his relations with his fellow men ’* M 
Cheruel, in his lltsloire de France ■pendant la mnmti de 
Louis XIV, sums up in an admirable manner the 
striking points m the caidinals complex character Ho 
draws special attention to his knowledge of European 
affairs, to Ins sagacity and presence of mmd when un 
ravelling the most complicated intrigues, to his per 
severance, and to his patience and foresight in waiting 
for favourable opportumties for the execution of his 
plans His indomitable ardour for work is prov ed by 
his \ oluminous correspondence “ Unfortunately, cun 
ning, duplicity, and a sordid avarice were a senous 
drawback to ISIazann’s gooil quabtics " Jfazann’s great 
ness was undoubted, though few of his contoroporanes 
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realised it. Ili'^ iA<m';=pomloii('t' coutnins :uiij>lc proof 
of his stato^iniuiHko qualitio-;, ami tif his (h'tormimitinn 
to plaro the country of hi^- ailoplion at the head of 
European nations. Ilaviny attained tlii.< (deject of his 
amhitinn and pcr.si-vor.nu’o, he is worthy to ho raidted 
with l\i<'lie]iou as a ur«',it niitii-ter. As a diploin.ati'^l, 
he was tiiuvpialled. Swodeti aiul .'^avoy were amonj: hi.-, 
inou f.'uthful .allies. Wiion desiuted by the l>iilch he 
fonned an alliance with Knpl.and, witi\ the iiappie.st 
results for Fnince. Ky the, Peuco of \Vcst))h:dia he 
prepared the way for the Loapue t>f the Phine, and 
hy the Peace of tli.' Pyrenees for the. ahsorption hy 
Finnee of .a portion of tin* Sjiani.sh Xolh'-rl.amK-. Never 
dnrhip the tronhled yo.ir.s of tlic I'Vomle did lii.s indo- 
fatigahh; activity eease or hi.s por.sevcnuice jtive way to 
(Icspair. Contoinjinniry writor.s were, however, msttaliy 
imprc.sscd hy the f.ault.s of hi.s rhar.wtcr, hy his intriguc.s 
and underhand methods of obtaining his ends, hy his 
.spv sv.stetn and hi.sav.irico. Ihirclv has a ure.at. mini.stor 
nnbrded to hostile {j.amphlcteer.s .«o many oppoi tujiitie.s 
for attack, and the Marairinades show how ahly his 
cncmie.s took advantage of the defects of his character. 
They could not ajtprccialc the value to Franco of the 
Peace of "Wc.stphalia ; the}' h.ad no wish to prai.sc 
itiar.arin'.s prudence, sagacity, atid itcr.scvcr.ancc. 

Though not fitted hy nature to crush and destroy the 
nobles .a.s Richelieu would have done, i\Ijizarin’s patience 
and flexibility proved equal to the task left him hy his 
predecessor. “IMazarin,” it has been said, “li.'id a bold 
heart and weaker mind ; Riclielien a daring mind and 
timid heart/’ Gentle and unassuming in demeanour, 
IVIazarin rvas full of kindness and readily accessible to 
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all comers Above the middle height, he was one of the 
handsomest men at the court. His hair was auburn, 
his forehead broad, bis nose large, his beard carefully 
curled, his hands small and well formed Like the 
queen regent, to whom he was mamed, few who came 
into contact with him could resist the fascination of the 
good looking cardinal His mind was more subtle than 
that of Richelieu, and Italian like he preferred the re 
finements of intrigue to a more strenuous and resolute 
policy Instead of attempting to break his opponents, he 
consistently endeavoured to bend them to adopt his 
Tiena A well educated man, his interest m art and 
literature was remarkable In 1646 he bought the 
Hhtel Tuboeuf, on the site of which now stands the 
“Bibhoth^que Nationale,' and bmit the Palais Mazann 
During the rest of his life he took every opportunity 
of ennching his palace with works of art, tapestiy, 
and with all materials beautiful m design Clarendon 
tells us that, after the death of Charles I, Mazann 
bought “rich goods and jewels of the nfied cronm, of 
which he purchased the nch beds, hangings, and carpets 
which furnished his palace m Pans ” Though he missed 
the chance of buying Raphael s cartoons, he ennehed his 
gallenes with many valuable pictures collected from all 
parts of Europe His tapestiy had a world inde fame, 
and though it was temponinly dispersed in 1651 bj 
order of the parlement of Pans, it was restored to him 
later Mazann was perhaps the best dressed man of 
his day, and hvs wardrobe was remarkable for the 
number and richness of the suits which it contained 
A born virtuoso, his cabinets contained many priceless 
jewels and other masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art. 
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Tho enumeration of articles “in rock-crystal, amber, 
coral, ami other precious materials, ‘ enclulssecs dans 
I’argcnt vermeil dord,’” fill twenty -two pages of tho 
inventaire dc tons Ics mi'nhlcs dc Cardinal Mazarin, drawn 
up in IGo.S and edited in 1661 hy tho Due d’Aumale. 
In the same work will ho found lists of his furniture and 
a catalogue of his gilt and silver plate. 

He was also a patron of literature and a lover of 
hook's. The great ago of French literature was dawning, 
and ho pensioned Balzac, Voiturc, Descartes, Chapolain, 
Corneille, Bossuet, Pascal, Molidre, Racine, Boileau, 
jMadamo dc Sdvignd, and many other writers who 
adorned the golden period of French literature, and 
who, now that order was re-est;ihlislied and that 
patriotism had conquered, were beginning to write. 
The movement in literary as in political history which 
is summed up in the term “ The Age of Louis XIV. ” 
was fostered hy !Mazarin, who founded the College 
jMazarin, which afterwards became the Institut of France, 
introduced the opera, and supported the drama. Having 
secured in Xaudd a competent librarian, Mazarin, like his 
contemporary Cardinal Francesco Barberini, who collected 
a splendid library, before the end of 164:8 had acquired 
some 40,000 volumes, which he placed in his library for 
the use of the learned and for students. Naiidii had tra- 
versed all Europe, in his own words visiting “Flanders, 
Italy, England, and Germany, to bring hither whatever 
is rare and excellent.” By great good fortune this 
library escaped destruction in 1649, and again in 1651, 
when it fell into the power of the parlcmenL That 
body was willing to please the vandalism of the populace 
by attacks on the Palais IMazarin and its treasures. 
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Though all his collections were dispersed, his library 
escaped, and his boohs nonr form the Bibliothfeque 
Mazarine, 'which la in the buildings of the Institut 
Though Mazann amassed an enormous fortune, he 
seems to have been ignorant of financial matters Like 
Richelieu, he did nothing to reform the financial admin 
istration of France Both cardinals failed as economists, 
and it was left to Colbert to carry on the work of Sully 
During Mazarms lifetime the pnaileged classes were 
exempt from the oppressive direct taxes, and the in 
direct taxes were assessed most unequally and un 
justly Eraerj IMazann s first conlroUur giniral, was, like 
Calonne, skilful in staving off immediate difficulties 
and m obtaining money for the time The sale of offices 
continued, and the practice of farming the indirect 
taxes was confirmed The government thus was placed 
at the mercy of the financiers who assessed and re 
covered the taxes, and who made immense fortunes out 
of the taxpayers Early in 1647 the State vas practi 
cally bankrupt Emery s idit du tois4 had been with 
draii n, and the iaxe des atsis and the 4dtt dii tanj j lelded 
little Among the causes of the opposition to Mazann 
irntation at the conduct of tho fanners of the taxes was 
not the least From 1652 to 1660 Mazann found 
Fouquet invaluable for procunng loans for the State, 
while his selection of Oofhert to manage his pm ate 
affairs was an act the wisdom of which cannot bo oi or 
estimated Colbert fully justified the cardinals con 
fidence in his honesty and financial abditj The 
Brouage property which belonged to Mazann was well 
managed, and proved a aaluablo source of income, and 
Colbert’s efforts after economy were seconded bj Ins 
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inri'^U'r. Mnr-win's conos^pomltMU'o with CnllH'Vt. givcK 
many proofs not. only of Ma;t:inn'{' avarioions nature, 
Imi a!.'=o f^f hi.s Imsini'ss-li);,' way of It'olciny at money. 
11*' liatl, it is often .suit], the instinrf.s of a tr;uh'r. Like 
Waipoio in the next eenturv, Mararin was well aware 
of the valne of mottey in politic'^. 'I'hronolioul. the 
Frotule troui>k-s enotmons ‘'.um.c were spent in huyine 
important politieian.s. ami »lnrinjx liL negotiations with 
till* flennan jirinecsat the time of the Lm]U'ror Leojxdd's 
election, the hrihery of the ehn’tor-s jnul otlier.'t w.ik on 
a larye scale. It- nu!-' alw.ay.s he reineinhenal that 
Mar.arin, at critical momonls in tlie history of France, 
was alway.s ready to einph'y his wealth for the 
jmhlic itood. During the Gennatt jtegoiiations in 1057, 
the Treasury being well-nigh empty, he adv.-meed the 
iieeo=sary fimd=, and on his dcath-hed ho olTered to leave 
his riche.s to Tamis XIV. Over his avarice, which was 
great, hi.s patrioti.sm alway.s triumphed. He i.s often 
criticised for handing over the (inances to the care of 
Foxujuct, of whose methods he was well aware, lint, it 
wa.s not. easy to sec from what other tpiarlcr during the 
later ycai-s of !Ma-/,.arin''.s life money could have, been 
obtained. IMorcovcr, Colbert, like a watch-dng, was enn- 
timially on the alert. AVhilo he rcorgani.scd ^fararin's 
OW71 c.=tatc with such siicec.ss that rtfar.arin rajiidly 
accumulated an immense fortmie, he declared war njion 
Fouquet. Envious, alert, and cajcihlc, Colbert never 
ceased from 1053 to observe every action of l-’ornimd, 
and to note every susjiicious circumstance. Hut Maxariji 
Aviscly continued till his death to employ the mngniliccnl- 
Fouquet, whoso credit vdlh fmancicr.s had been so in- 
valuable to him during the stormy j)criorl from whtcli 
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he emerged in 1659 Though he sought for no oppor 
tunity of improving the internal wellbeing of France to 
a matenal extent, he at any rate bequeathed Colbert 
to Louis XIV 

In advising Louis to employ Colbert, Mazarm gave 
another illustration of his skill m choosing subordinates 
and his preference for the bourgeois class Le Telher, a 
hard working, prudent man. Semen and Lionne, able 
diplomatists, and Colbert, a skilled economist, were all 
men belonging to the bourgeoisie, and were all trained in 
the service of the cardinal In 1643 le Telher was 
placed at the head of the war department, and carried 
out his duties with vigour and dihgence. Ho aided in 
bnnging about the TVeaty of Rueil, and during the 
absence of the court from Pans m 1650 he was specially 
entrusted to watch Orleans and to report to ^lazann 
Dunng Mazarm’g exile m 1651 le Telher, with Servien 
and Lionne, remained, with the exception of one short 
penod, in Pans, aiding Anne of Austria, watching 
Orleans, and corresponding with Mazann On Mazarin’s 
second exile le Telher was entrusted with the manage 
ment of all the State business, and till the cardinals 
return uas practically the head of the government. An 
astute, avancious man, I® Telher was admirably fitted to 
occupy a high place in the State Till 1666 he remained 
at the head of the war department, which ho then re 
signed in favour of his son in law Louvois. Serv len, the 
undo of Lionne, had eharactonstics i cry difierent from 
those of lo Tellier While the latter nas insinuating m 
his manners, and preferred the by nays of intngnc in 
order to attain his object, the former was straightforward 
and irascible His direct methods proved useful m the 
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negolirvtioiis immediately preceding the conclusion of 
the Peace of Westphalia, and jdaxarin showed In's ap- 
preciation of his merits hj' making him a secret aiy of 
state, and in lGo‘2 joint superintendent of the finances 
with Fouqnet. Always haughty and severe, Servien 
was a St liking contrast to the corrupt and immoral 
nobles and officials by whom he was surrounded. He 
had little in common with Fouquet, and M^azarin in 
IGa-l acted wisely in diidding their functions. He 
died in lGr>0, leaving France successful abroad and the 
work begun at Wcstjihalia on tlie verge of completion. 

Lionne is a more interesting figure than either le 
Tellier or Servien. During the stonny times of the 


Second Fronde he played an important part as one of 
Mararin’s jirincijial subordinate^ in Pari=. But it wa" 
as an amba=^ador that Lionne is most celebrated. He 
was cut nistcd by Mazarin with the difficult task of 
arranging matters with the papacy in eo.nneetion with 
de Betz's claim to the Archbishopric of Paris ; he took a 
leading part in organising the Leagrue of the Bhi.ne, a.nd 
in making the Treaty e: me Prreae-as. Louis aI*. 
found his ditdomatic skill o: great use during the early 
part of his reign. Siruimg as were tae oipeoncatic 
qualities of Lionne, they were cesrinei :o prove leoo 
i^markable than the nnancial skid c: Colhero. But 
while Lionnek mesa celeh.-aoeru, suciesses h-elong to 
Wazarin’s ministry, Crih-en's career as a and 

economist dkl not r. 'gm em a. .-rr =._= c._ra.a^..:: aeatm 
Durin" the la'U; nine years e. — e 0-. .-^ro • a-. 




advocated a direco. 
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and of stern methods towards all who resisted the king s 
authonty Though ambitious and often over severe 
and nn]ust m his decisions, Colbert was admirably fitted 
for the task of reorganising the finances of France His 
jealousy of Fouquet was natural, and a struggle between 
the two systems of finance as represented by the two 
men m as inevitable Aided by these able subordinates, 
Mazann, after the conclusion of the Fronde troubles, 
began the work of reorganisation 

First in importance was the re establishment of the 
intendants Richelieu had made the mtendants perma 
nent officials with wide powers, which extended over 
the ^\bole kingdom, of justice, police, and finance As 
the recognised channel of communication betTieon the 
country districts and the royal Council, they at once 
roused the jealousy of the privileged classes, and one of 
the pimcipal objects of the early Frondeurs was to pro 
cure their abolition Though the nobles continued to 
derive their revenues from tho provinces of which thej 
were nominal governors all real control over the pro 
vincial administration passed into the hands of tho 
intendants, who, being middle class officials, had not 
the ambition of the noble orders Mazann thus con 
tmued and developed Richelieu s policy of making tho 
intendants the basis of a powerful monarchical system 
Under Louis \IV these agents proved efficient, it nas 
not till tho following century that the evils of oicr 
centralisation became apparent Equally efTecti\e had 
been Jlazann’s treatment of the parkmnt of Pans Its 
cbm to be supenor to the States General was heard no 
more , its attempt to wield political power was pushed 
a«ide Its eminent president Mob had, till his rcsigna 
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lion in ICn'A. cmleavonrcd with pomo succcps to iiulucc 
it to julhoro to tlie tornis of the famons royal flcolaratioii 
of Ootobor ‘J2. 1052, though his pucccssor, Poiuponno, do 
Tlclliovro, in 1055 had attomj»ted, hut in vain, to regain for 
the a recognition of its possession of jjolitical 
power. In 1057 tlio disoonlent, of the parlcmcnt had 
been again allayed by a mixture of finuncs.s and adroit- 
ness on Maxu in’.s part. When he died the cardinal had 
reason to exj)cct. fresh o])p(tsition from the parlcmcnl 
to the rot'al will, but Louis XIV. .soon maile it ap})arent 
that 710 resistance on its part would be bi'oolccd. 

During the minority of Loui.s XIII. the parkmcnl had 
assorted its right to be ho.aid, but iji IG-11 Kichelieu had 
issued an edict forbidding that bodt’ to take an}’’ cognis- 
ance of aflair.s of State, It.s political power h.ad thu.s 
been summarily .sujiprcsscd, and it wa.s ordered that all 
edicts were to be registered at once. Taking advantage 
of the irre.solutc rule of Anne of Austria, and of the 
consequent troubles of the Fronde pei-iod, the 2)arlcmcnf, 
regained its formci- position. But its tiiumph was only 
temporary, and it was not till the minority of Louis XY, 
that it ag.iin as.scrtcd its right to interfere in State 
aftairs, and to rcprc.scnt the nation. 

During the years succeeding 1653 Mazarin showed 
no interest in improving the internal oi’ganisation of 
France, or in developing the natui’al wealth and re- 
sources of the country. He neglected agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the colonies. “If Cardinal 
j\Iazarin,” writes Colbert, “understood foreign affairs, 
he was utterly ignorant of home government.” Though 
by his foreign policy he had raised France to a great 
height of glory, he does not seem to have understood 
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the meaning and value of good government During 
the eight years followup the close of the Fronde 
attempts were indeed made to improve the condition of 
French commerce Mazann took no sustained interest 
in the prospenty of trade or of the navy In his later 
years, however, he was well served by Colbert, who 
urged the importance of measures for the development 
of trade, agriculture, and manufactures Years had, 
however, to elapse before France could recover from the 
effects of the dislocation of her industrial life caused by 
her foreign wars and domestic troubles Nevertheless, 
It was during Mazann’s ministry that Colbert made his 
first efforts towards that striking colonial, commercial, 
and manufacturing expansion which marked the first 
decade of Louis XIV 's personal rule 

In 1661 Mazann had restored order m France, but 
he was well aware of the importance of leaving the 
country in the bands of a firm ruler who would 
continue his policy Dunug the years between 1663 
and 1661 he had paid considerable attention to the 
political and military education of the young king 
In 1653 Louis for the first time had accompanied 
Turenne on a campaign From that year, too, ho 
was constantly with Mazann, imbibing pnnciples of 
conduct which he afterwards drew up for the in 
struction of his own son Mazann taught him to 
work hard, to learn self control, to accept advice from 
his generals and ministers Owing to Mazann’s coun 
sels, Louis, though remaining ignorant in literarj 
matters, learnt to rule men, and, like Mazann, to pur 
sue with perseverance the objects of his policy “It 
will depend entirely on yourself,” Mazann once said to 
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tlie king, “ to become the most glorious king that has ever 
lived. God has given you all the necessary qualities, 
and all 3 mu have to do is to emplo}?- them.” Mazarin’s 
expectations Avere not disappointed, and his constant 
care for Louis’ education was amply rewarded. In 1654 
Louis Avas present at the siege of Stenay, and in 1655 
the firmness of his character Avas Avell exemplified in his 
treatment of the ^arlemeiit of Paris. There is no doubt 
that Louis benefited immensely by his experience of 
camii life during tlie later phases of the Spanish Avar, 
and the lessons on the political state of Europe 
Avhich he constantly received from Mazarin. On his 
death-bed the cardinal, in gmng Louis good advice as 
to his treatment of his subjects, urged him to be absolute 
and not to govern through others. The fate of Fouquet, 
shortly after Mazarin’s death, Avas an immediate and 
conclusive proof that Louis intended to carry out his 
late minister’s final injunctions. 

Mazarin’s defects are obvious to the student of the 
Fronde period, but it is impossible to deny his consistent 
patriotism or the immense services Avhich he rendered to 
France. He carried out the policy of Henry IV. and 
Richelieu, and permanently weakened both branches of 
the house of Hapsburg. At the Peace of Westphalia 
the Emperor Avas forced to grant independence, religious 
and political, to the German princes, and France gained 
Alsace, Brisach, and Philipsburg. The Peace of the 
Pyrenees signified the fall of the Spanish Hapsburgs from 
the high position Avhich they had held in Europe since 
the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and by that peace 
France secured Artois, Roussillon, and a portion of 
Flanders. The Fronde had unmistakably proved that 

N 
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monarchy was the only form of government suitable for 
or possible m France Azarin had steadily persevered 
in his task of curbing the parlemeni and of reducing the 
ambition of the nobles Having assured the triumph of 
the monarchy, he spent the last eight j ears of his life in 
strengtlieiiing its position at home and abroad Tie 
debt of France to Mazann is immense Like Disraeli be 
made his adopted country his first thought, and like 
, Disraeli he eventually overcame the hostility caused by 
his foreign extraction But while the English minister 
was not only a man of genius but also a man of action, 
and often delighted m dramatic amps, Mazann was not 
a man of genius, but a diplomatist of the first order. 



IMPORTANT DATES 


1642. Dec. 6. Death of Richelieu. 

<* 

1643. May 14. Death of Louis XIII. ; Accession of Louis 

XIV. 

May 18. Mazariii confirmed as First jMinister. 

May 1 9. Battle of Rocroi. 

Sept. 2. Overthrow of the Imfortants. 

Nov. 24. Battle of Diittlingen. 

1644. Jan. 27. Edict of the toise'. 

Apr. 10. Congress opened at Mtinster. 

Aug. 3, 5, 9. Battle of Freiburg. 

Sept. 15. Innocent X. elected Pope. 

1645. March. Reimposition of the toise tax. 

Maj’’ 5. Battle of Mergentheiin. 

Aug. 3. Battle of Nordlingen. 

Aug. 14. Treaty of Bromsebro. 

Sept. 7. A lit de justice ; the 'parlement submissive. 
Nov. 25, Treaty between France and Denmark. 

1646. June 14. Naval battle off Orbitello. 

July. Bellievre sent to England. 

■ Oct. 9. Capture of Piombino. 

Oct. 11. Capture of Dunkirk by Enghien. 

Oct. 29. Capture of Porto Longone. 

Nov. 21. Harcourt raises the siege of Lerida. 

Dec. 26. Enghien becomes Prince of Condd on the 
death of his father. 
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1660 Jan.-Mar Loms XIV. in Provence. 

May 3. The Treaty of Ohva 
May 29 Restoration of Charles II. 

June 6 The Treaty of Copenhagen. 

June 9 Marriage of Louis XIV with the Spanish 
Infanta 

1661. Feb 28 Treaty with Ijorrame. 
hlar. 9 Death of Mazarm 
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^.—PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES 

Cheruel. Histoire de France pendant la mmoritd de Louis 
XIV. 

CherneL Histoire de France sous la ministhx de Alazarin. 
Mdmoires of Cardinal de Retz, Madame de Motteville, Omer- 
Talon, Mole, Arnauld d’Andilly. 

D’Auinale. Histoire des Princes do Conde pendant le XVH 
et XVIl'^ siMes. 

Lair. Nicolas Fouquet. 

Pascal Provincial Letters. 

Gardiner. History of the Civil War, and History of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate. 

[For a full account of the authorities, see the Biblio- 
graphie appended (1) to chapter i. vol. iv. ; and (2) to 
chapter viii. vol. iv. of the Histoire Cene'rale, par Lavisse et 
Ramband.] 
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D— THE PARLEMENT OF PARIS 

The four Sovereign Courts were — 

1 The Parlement of Pans. 

2 Tlie Grand Conseil 

3 The Cbambte des Comptes 

4 The Cour des Aides. 

Of these the Cour des Aides had civil and criminal 
jutudictioii over cases connected with taxation, and the 
Chambre des Comptes had civil jurisdiction in financial 
matters referring to the royal domain, and the Grand Conseil 
decided questions of jurisdiction between the other Sovereign 
Courts 

The Parlement of Paris was composed of the following 
Courts — (a) The Grande Chavtbre, where sat the First Pre- 
sident and the four Senior Presidents, and where the hts de 
pishce were held Before it important appeals were brought, 
cases of fir«t instance in which peers were concerned, cntianal 
charges against royal and parliamentary officials, and charges 
of treason (6) Ohambre de la ToiimeUe, which took cognis- 
ance of le'is important criminal cases. (c) Chamhre da 
EnqxUtes, for less important cases of appeal, and for the pre 
limmary examination of more impoitant cases of appeal 
{d) Chambre des ReqxiHes, which decided nil less important 
ca'ies of first instance 

The Parlem/.nt (1) was the supreme judicial court , (2) 
claimed the right of regi«tcnng all rojal ordinances and the 
right of refusing to register Such refusals were usually 
overridden by a hi de justice presided o\er by the king 
186 
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Provincial Parlcmcnis existing during Mnzarin’s minis- 
try : — 

Toulouse for Languedoc, ci-ealed in 14-13. 

Grenoble ,, Dauidiimi, „ 14 53. 

Bordeaux ,, Guienne, „ 14G2. 

Dijon „ Burgundy, „ 1477. 

Aix „ Provence, „ 1501. 

Bouen „ Normandy, ,, 1515. 

Kcnne.s ,, Brittany, „ 1533. 

Pan „ Bearn, „ 1 G20. 

Metz ,, The Tliree Bisliopric=!, „ 1G33. 


THE END 
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